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CHRISTMAS 


SELLING SHOW 
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NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuaver Sr. Provivence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 


tique dealers of the world. 
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last year) are on view at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, reflecting as one critic said “in an only 
too veracious mirror the exact character of 
yesterday, of today and, perhaps, of tomor- 
row.” For the most part they are drawings 
that appeared in the recently published book 
“Hullabaloo.” 

The Post: “Arno’s power to pluck the heart 
out of a situation in a few lines of drawing 
with a tiny legend was never better demon- 
strated. He is able to create the counterpart 
of the hurry and whirl in which most of us 
in this crowded city live, move and have our 
being. Life as shown here is a huge kaleido- 
scope in which all these curious bits go fitting 
about forming new patterns and losing old 
ones with insouciant giddiness.” 

“This,” said the Eagle, “is vigorous personal 
draftmanship: as ribald if withal keen an his- 
torian of the times as was ever a Rowland- 
son, a Du Maurier, a Leech or a Steinlen.” 

** @ 


Until Jan. 4 the Delphic Studios are hold- 
ing an exhibition entitled “Mexican Artists and 
Artists of the Mexican School,” including not 
only the work of native Mexicans but also 
that of a group of foreigners who have been 
“naturalized” by the beauty and art of the 
country. Among those represented are Rivera, 
Orozco and Covarrubias, who have already 
achieved success in New York, Charlot, Carlos 
Merida, Luis Hidalgo, the Japanese Tamiji | 
Kitagawa, the’ Spaniard Maroto, the Ameri- | 
cans Paul O’Higgins and Lucretia Van Horn. | 

“There is no question,” said the Sun, “but 
that there is a special exaltation in the cen- 
tral group of Mexican artists, and they seem 
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Paintings by the younger artists are 
eminently suitable for home decoration 
and gift-giving, and are available at sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. 


Write for current catalogue giving 
sizes and prices. 
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enviably convinced that they have a mission. 
To have such a feeling, with artists, is half 
the battle. The rest comes by itself.” 

* * a 


Concerning Eugene Fitsch’s exhibition of 
“Lithographs and Paintings of the Theatre” 
at the Morton Galleries, the Post said: “His 
breaking up of color and light planes is accom- 
plished so deftly that his canvases have great 
animation, the linear design and the balance 
of masses finely related. His figures of 
dancers under a fierce beating radiance seem 
to move before your eyes, so swiftly has he 
seized the essential gesture of a dance move- 
ment in one rhythmic expression of bodily 
grace and suspended poise.” 

* an * 

About fifty drawings of Constantinople by 
George Wharton Edwards are being shown at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, supplying an- 
other chapter in the pictorial record of this 
artist’s foreign travels. A variety of media is 
employed—crayon, pen-and-ink, water color 
and sometimes a combination of two or three 
of these. The Herald Tribune: “Characterized 
by soft effects of light and shade his composi- 
tions have an air of dignity and grandeur with- 
out being as firmly structuralized as one might 


wish, What he lacks in this respect, however, 


he tends to compensate for by a relish for 
architectural detail.” 
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Volume V 


In Buying Great Drawings Prof. 





Design for Raphael’s “Coronation of Charlemagne” at Vatican, Dis- 
carded Because Shape of Space Was Changed. 


Until Dec. 31 art lovers in New York will 
have the opportunity of viewing, for the first 
time, a selection of 100 drawings by old mas- 
ters from 200 comprising the famous collection 
of Prof. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., director of 
the Princeton University Museum. The draw- 
ings will be shown beginning Dec. 18 at the 
International Art Center of Roerich Museum. 

Represented in the exhibition will be draw- 
ings by Raphael, Paolo Veronese, Andrea del 
Sarto, Tintoretto, Titian, Perugino, Correggio 
and Claude Lorrain. Some of the works are 
first sketches of famous masterpieces, and often 
the sketches show a greater spontaneity than 


oe aon = nee 
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the completed canvases. The exhibition will 
afford both connoisseurs and art students a 
rare opportunity for enjoyment and study. 
Prof. Mather complied with a request by 
Tue Art Dicest and wrote for it the following 
account of “Collecting Old Master Drawings”: 
“The adventures of an almost indigent col- 
lector are of no sensational interest. I began 
collecting when I was a sophomore, picking up 
here and there a print. At 24, on my first trip 
to Europe, I yielded to Japanese prints and 
netsukés, buying, as it turned out, mostly the 
wrong ones. At 30 I was now and then taking 
in a good oriental rug, and a little later I made 
what, after my drawings, is my best collection, 





Figure Drawing of the Umbro-Florentine School, Dating 
About 1490. 


Sketch for a Nativity by Tintoretto. 
In Tempera. 











European Editor 
H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26, rue Jacob, Paris 


Number 6 





Mather Also Got Great Names 


mates co 
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“Campagna at Dusk.” Wash Drawing by Claude Lorrain. One of the 
Most Important Works in Prof. Mather’s Collection. 


that of Japanese sword guards. With a little 
more prosperity I gradually filled my cottage 
walls with Italian pictures of the Primitive and 
Renaissance periods. .This will seem a shame- 
less avowal of antiquarianism, but from time to 
time I bought something more nearly modern 
a La Farge, an Inness, a Ryder, an Eakins, a 
Homer Martin, while adding to the prints, 
which were increasing steadily, the wood cuts 
after Winslow Homer, and to my drawings 
such contemporaries as Jerome Myers, Thomas 
Benton and Wanda Gag. 

“As I look back over this random course I 
feel I am very lucky to have a collection of 
anything whatsoever. I have scattered, fol- 


i 





Chalk Study by Andrea del Sarto for Lost 


Fresco of the Annunziata, Florence 
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lowed the interest of the moment, and have 
had a good time. 

“The first old master drawing I bought on 
my ‘grand tour.’ I was held up for a week at 
Bologna, waiting for a trunk. There were 
delectable print shops in the arcades. With a 
number of rather valueless prints came a sev- 


enteenth copy of that most copied of all draw- | 


ings, Raphael’s ‘Judgment of Paris.’ It is still 


kept for old sake’s sake in that Botany Bay | 
inevitably establishes. | 


which the collector 
After that false start, there was a pause for 


nearly ten years, after which I got for five | 


and seven francs respectively the two studies 
by Correggio. I did not know they were Cor- 
reggio’s, but followed the course I have always 
pursued of buying a fine drawing irrespective 


of its label. These drawings became the back- | 


log of the collection, and meanwhile, having 
at last settled down as a professional student 
of Italian painting, my collecting was guided by 
a central principle. For‘some years I was too 
poor to build on the backlog, and then came 
a windfall. A scrap book which the poet Wal- 
ter Savage Landor had bought of the painter 
Barker of Bath and given to the talented 
young American authoress, Kate Field, fell 
ito my hands. I bought it for the rarest sheet 
in my collection, the primitive horse, but kept 
also a dozen good English drawings. The re- 
mains I sold to Richard Ederheimer, whe 
promptly traded it in, and for years the re- 
jected sheets were offered to me up and down 
Lexington Ave. 

“Generally speaking, the best items have 
been acquired in the simplest way, by telling 
the dealers what I wanted and what I could pay. 
In due time still smaller dealers and commis- 
sionaires appeared at my lodgings with port- 
folios under their arms. Thus I got the admir- 
able pen sketch by Paolo Veronese, the study 
for the Farnese frescoes by Annibale Carracci 
and many another. There was a fine moment 
when the auto was waiting to take me to the 
steamer train. A telephone call advised me 
that the collection of an equally famous and 
unfortunate museum director was in the mar- 
ket. Within an hour of desperate telephoning, 
I got the pick, some twenty sheets, including 
such rarities as the red chalk sketch for an 
altar piece by Tiepolo, the admirable landscape 
by Guercino, the unique early Florentine por- 
trait of a youth in sanguine, and the little 
superb red chalk scribble by Michelangelo. I 
had to tip stingily on the return trip. 


“Now and then bookseller’s catalogues have | 


supplied something. The grandiose design by 
Raphael, “The Coronation of Charlemagne,’ 
came ‘that way, as did the stately red chalk 
drawing by Andrea del Sarto. The Raphael- 
esque composition was prudently catalogued as 
a Pinturicchio. 

“Sometimes brute luck has helped. For ex- 
ample, the magnificent Martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence by Titian was weeded out of a famous 
English collection because it was not a Tin- 
toretto. I found it at Parsons’ in Knights- 
bridge and bought it because it was not a Tin- 
toretto, not knowing then it was a Titian. 

“In general the auction room has not pro- 
vided much. Yet from that source came the 
excellent little landscape by Pieter Brueghel, 
the fine pen sketch by Claude, and the big 
faded landscape which looks like a Titian. The 


hope of the poor man who buys at auction is | 


the Homeric nodding of the usually vigilant 
cataloguer. For that reason two very handsome 
Romneys, which had been catalogued as Blakes, 
came for the price of a good post-war dinner. 
Once I read in the catalogue of the premier 
New, York auction room an item, “Ten draw- 
ings, ‘School of Claude.’ It seemed worth a trip 
«eo. New York, and I took in for a price I am 
‘ashamed to name five original Claudes from 
the early sketch books represented in the 


| 





“Believe It or Not’—This Is a Murillo! 





“Jacob and Rachel,’ *by Murillo (1617-1682) 


A new side of the art of Murillo is revealed 
in the painting “Jacob and Rachel,” which has 
just been presented to the Detroit Institute of 
Arts by Mr. and Mrs. Truman Newberry. This 
golden landscape, with the color washed thinly 
on with broad brush strokes, is a strikingly 
unusual example of the artist. Its combination 
of small figures with a deep romantic landscape 
recalls more the landscape manner of Gains- 
borough than the Murillo of the over-sweet 
religious pictures, beggar boys, or old oyster 


| 


openers that Americans are accustomed to see. 

The figures in the foreground are painted in 
heavy impasto, yet only a splash of vermillion 
in the costume of Rachel serves to make the 
“dramatis personae” stand out prominently 
from the background. It is as easy to think of 
this picture as pure landscape as in the case 
of a Claude Lorrain. To the modern mind 
Murillo will probably be far more pleasing 
under this aspect than in his sweetly religious 
or genre work. 





Sculptors and Editors 


Illinois recently paid tribute to the pioneers 
in her journalistic history with the inauguration 
of an Editor’s Hall of Fame at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana. Bronze busts were un- 
veiled of eight outstanding figures in the news- 
paper history of the state. The busts and their 
sculptors: 

Victor Fremont Lawson, 1850-1925, editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Daily News, by 
Lorado Taft; Joseph M. Medill, 1823-1899, 
builder of the Chicago Tribune, (Oskar K. W. 
Hansen); Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 1802-1837, 
anti-slavery editor of the Alton Observer (Han- 
sen); Henry Wilson Clendenin, 1858-1927, for 
nearly 50 years editor of the Illinois State 
Register (Taft); David Wright Barkley, 1842- 


1908, for 22 years editor of the Wayne County | 


Press (Viola Norman); William Osborne Davis, 
1837-1911, editor of the Bloomington Panta- 


graph for 40 years (Albin Polazek); Edward | 


Wyllds Scripps, 1854-1926, originator of the 
United Press, N. E. A., and other press asso- 
ciations (Jo Davidson); Henry Means Pindell, 
1860-1924, editor of the Peoria Transcript and 
Journal (Hansen). 





Louvre and the British Museum. The indigent 
buyer at auction must live, so to speak, on 
the cold feet of the cataloguer. 

“What has been written may suggest the 
vicissitudes of collecting out of bounds and 
without an adequate bank account. There is 
no moral except to deal frankly, to act un- 
hesitatingly in the face of opportunity, and 
above all to buy not for names but for quality. 
Despite Whistler’s aphorism, first class drawings 
do not ‘occur’ Somebody made them. And if 
you get the drawing, the name will generally 
come along in due time.” 











Toulouse-Lautrec 


Every year the Art Institute of Chicago 
holds an important loan exhibit. This year the 
paintings, drawings and prints of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec will be shown, from Dec. 23 
to Jan. 18. Collectors and museums, both in 
Europe and America, are contributing to the 
display, making it the largest one-man show 
of Lautrec’s work ever seen in America. The 
paintings are being so chosen as to illustrate 
year by year the development of this worldly- 
wise French painter, from the time that he 
first went to live in Montmartre until his death, 
in 1901. 

Famous for his psychological penetration and 
shrewd summing-up of character in a single 
stroke, Lautrec ranks with Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh and Seurat. After several unhappy 
years spent in art schools in Paris, he turned 
his back on academic instruction and ascended 
to Montmartre, then the center of night-life 
in Paris. Lautrec loved the cabarets, dance 
halls, all the wild and sordid excitement of 
Paris “after dark,” and he has reflected that 
subject-matter so skillfully that his series of 
paintings form an authentic comment on fin de 
siecle life in Paris. When the exhibition ends 
in Chicago, many of the pictures will be shown 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
it is announced. 


Keyser’s Medal Design 
The American Hebrew medal for the promo- 
tion of better understanding between Chris- 
tian and Jew in America, presented for the 
first time this year to Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War, was executed by Ernest 
Wise Keyser, American sculptor. 
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Independence! 


Cyril Kay-Scott, newly appointed director of 
the Denver Art Museum and director of the 
Santa Fe Art School, agrees, in part at least, 
with Robert Macbeth regarding the comparative 
worth of the “great” among the modernists 
and their “imitators,” as contained in his arti- 
cle in the Ist December number of Tue Arr 
Dicest. Mr. Kay-Scott, writing in the Rocky 
Mountain News, draws a parallel between the 
powerful influence of Leonardo da Vinci on 
the renaissance of Italy and that of Cézanne 
on modern art: 

“The real destroyer of the renaissance was 
Leonardo da Vinci. One of the most amazing 
thinkers and scholars of all time, Leonardo at- 
tained such influence and authority over his 
fellow artists that Italian art, practically in 
its entirety, became subservient to him. In- 
stead of being themselves, the painters of Italy 
became Leonardos. Rarely in history has any 
man influenced others in his field as Leonardo 
da Vinci influenced his coutemporaries and suc- 
cessors. The result was the inevitable loss of 
courage, spontaneity and individuality which 
is the ear-mark of academicism. 

“In our own time the history of modern 
painting reveals a similar danger. Cézanne, 
one of the great painters of all time, has be- 
come a sort of shibboleth, standard or goal 
for the young contemporary artist. Instead 
of seeking to be themselves, a mighty army 
of painters are seeking to be ‘Cézannes. Much 
of the achievement of post-impressionism is a 
dilution, a repetition or at best a slavish devel- 
opment of the discoveries and methods of 
Cézanne. 

“Let us take to heart the lesson of the 
renaissance. Submission to Leonardo da Vinci 
finally gave us the distressing puerilities of 
Bouguereau and Cabanel. Submission to Cé- 
zanne will give us only a moronistic academi- 
cism which is even more distressing and unfruit- 
ful. Neo-academicism is more dangerous than 
the older blatant and silly academicism of the 
sugar candy chromo school, because it is more 
subtle. 

“Why should a painter wish to be either a 
Leonardo or a Cézanne? What the real paint- 
er of today wants is not the rules, recipes, 
ideas, or even vision of Leonardo or Cézanne, 
but the appreciation of life and work which is 
his own. And this is what the cultivated pub- 
lic asks of him, too. 

“Leonardo da Vinci was independent. Paul 
Cézanne was independent. True, they achieved 
a profound knowledge of the eternal basic laws 
which underlie great visual art. They were 
unremitting and indefatigable students to the 
end of their days. They applied the im- 
mutable principles of plastic organization in- 
telligently—and personally. When young they 
sought the greatest teachers and throughout 
their careers they were themselves great think- 
ers. But they never sought to be imitators, 
to paint like anyone in the world but them- 
selves. Their lives are a lesson, and their fol- 
lowers are a warning for all later artists. 

“I think the public is infinitely more intelli- 
gent in art matters than it receives credit for 
among painters and critics in general. I my- 
self am quite as bored by rehashes of Cézanne, 
Matisse, Kokoscha or Othon Friesz as I am 
by rehashes of Leonardo, Carolus Duran, 
Whistler or Sargent. 

“America can become the home of a new 
and stupendous art. Our own great West is 
looked to by the world as the future cradle of 
a mighty art movement. There is but one 
road to this destiny. It begins with real and 
authoritative training in sound principles and 
ends with a vital and personal application of 
these to works that are not European but 
American.” 





Boston Museum Gets XV Century Virgin 


“The Virgin of Humility,” by 


A recent addition to the permanent collec- 
tion of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is 
this painting of “The Virgin of Humility” by 
Giovanni de Paolo (Siennese School, 1402 
[?]—1482). It is painted on a panel in tem- 
pera and is a product of Giovanni’s first period, 
when he was still working in the miniaturist 
tradition, delicately ingenious and decorative. 
The fame of Siena as an art center was in the 
descendent during the lifetime of Giovanni 
and this painting is one of the last perfect ex- 
amples of a style that’ was soon to sink into 
its decadence. 

Giovanni da Paolo maintained the tradi- 
tions of his school; he used the Gothic vocabu- 
lary and its symbolism until his death. In 
this picture there is no attempt to give an 
accurate presentation of the background; it is 
schematic in treatment, but the effect of dis- 
tance is successful. The horizon is closed in, 
another characteristic of Gothic painting. ‘The 
ploughed fields, zigzag and symbolic 
architecture are all representative of the artist 
at his best. However, there is realistic detail! 
in the foreground—in the flowers and circle 
of trees behind the Madonna. They are 
painted with a minuteness and delicacy that 
makes many of them easily identifiable. The 
Child is lightly held and does not cuddle up 


roads 


Italy Extends Privileges 
Tourists may now carry their cameras into 
the art galleries and museums of Italy instead 
of checking them at the door. The privilege, 


however, is limited to amateur photographers 





+ Glovanni di Paolo (1602-1082). 


to the Madonna as in Raphael’s paintings. 
Anne Webb Karnaghan, of the museum’s 
Bulletin, referred to the picture as a typical 
example of the international style which flour- 
ished around the beginning of the XV century, 
originating in Germany and spreading all over 
Europe. Its principal characteristics are: a 
cult of splendor and decoration; picturesque 
and slender caligraphic outlines; em- 
phasis on delicate detail but often piecemeal 
composition and no monumentality; a delight 
in smiling 


forms; 


landscape and garden settings; 
quaint realism, consisting not so much of 
correct rendering of form as employment of 


the elements of contemporary life, such as 
French costumes, the fashionable headdress, 
etc. Its chief exponents were Borrasa in 
Spain, Pisanello, Gentile da Fabriano (whose 
influence is marked in the pose and drapery 
swirls of “The Virgin of Humility”), and 
Masolino in Italy. 

The international style managed to combine 
itself with the local traditions of the country 
in which it found itself—in Italy with the 
renaissance interest in contemporary life, al- 
though it was in conflict with the renaissance 
in the tendency of correct rendering of form 
and accurate representation of architecture and 
landscape settings. 


and the pictures may not be sold. This is one 
of the several rulings designed to encourage 
the tourist to visit Italian galleries. Last year 
the admission to the galleries was made free, 
and in July, 1930, there were 341,000 visitors, 
contrasted with 95,762 in July, 1929. 
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Horatio Walker’s Isle But Not His Eyes 





“Sheep,” by Mary Seaman. 


Marie Sterner, in her gallery at 9 East 57th 
St., New York, is sponsoring the first one-man 
exhibition of another young American artist, 
Mary Seaman. Continuing through Decem- 
ber, the show is comprised of about 30 can- 
vases, 50 paintings on paper and a series of 
lithographs, all produced in the four months 
which Miss Seaman spent last summer on the 
island of Orleans in the St. Lawrence River 
near Quebec. This spot was long ago made 
familiar to American art lovers as the scene 


of much of ‘Horatio Walker’s work. How- 
ever, Miss Seaman’s nuns and milkmaids, cat- 
tle, sheep and pigs are not at all like the ones 
that figure in the conservative art of Walker. 

Born in Brooklyn, Miss Seaman began her 
art studies at Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Later she attended the Art Students’ League 
and other New York art schools. One season 
was spent in France, but for the past several 
years she has been working out her technique 
entirely by herself. 





More Color, Less Water 


H. Nevill-Smith, Australian water colorist, is 
once more making his annual visit to Hawaii, 
stopping there on his way to Australia from 
the American mainland. As is his custom, he 
is holding an exhibition of his work at the S. 
& G. Gump Galleries, Honolulu, comprising re- 
cent water color scenes in Mexico, Arizona, 
Hawaii, Australia and the South Seas. 

Clifford Gessler, art critic of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, writes: “This artist’s water colors 
differ from most of those exhibited here, espe- 
cially by British and Dominion painters, in 
that they have more color and, one might say, 
less water. There is more depth and body to 
them than in the delicate and often exquisite 
but thin paintings affected by the older school 
of British water colorists. . . . 

“The newer pictures are of Mexican and 
Arizona scenes, in which the effect of the dif- 
ferent environment is apparent. There is a 
sharp contrast of atmosphere between his 
paintings of these countries and those of Aus- 
tralia, while those of Hawaii strike a still dif- 
ferent note.” 


British Water Colors 


A special exhibition of British water colors, 
representing the century from 1750 to 1850, 
the heydey of romantic landscape painting, has 
- been loaned to Yale University by the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art. The school’s various 
phases are represented by the artists chosen, 
including Alexander Cozens, Edward Dayes 
and Paul Sandby. There are also oil paint- 
ings by Thomas Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, 
John Constable and others. 





Panels 4500 Years Old 


Three bas relief panels from a tomb of an- 
cient Egypt have been installed in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. They, with three others 
not as yet on exhibition, have been acquired 
for the John Huntington Collection. They 
came from the tomb of a noble who lived dur- 
ing the Sixth Dynasty, about 2600 B. C., and 
are carved in low relief, which in places almost 
disappears. 

One panel shows a figure seated in a chair 
with legs simulating those of an animal. The 
largest shows the planting and harvesting of 
flax, while a third panel represents three men 
leading two antelopes and a goat. 


Drink and Svendson 


In its 15th November number Tue Art 
Dicest printed an account of the death in 
Chicago of the once eminent painter, Svend 
Svendson. Letters of Chicago readers have 
supplied further details. 

It seems that prohibition failed to save 
Svendson from a weakness for alcohol. One 
reader writes: “It is generally known here in 
Chicago that drink and not poverty was re- 
sponsible for. his downfall. As I understand it, 
every effort was made to help him, but he had 
been drinking steadily for years. From the 
standponit of sales, I should say that he cer- 
tainly would have met financial success if he 
had given himself half a chance.” 


And More Than Pigment, Etc. 
It takes more than the assembling of poetic 
words to make a poet—Le Baron Cook, in 
“Epigrams of The Week.” 


The Independents 


The Society of Independent Artists an- 
nounces its Fifteenth Annual Exhibition, open 
to all artists without selection by a jury and 
without the awarding of prizes, from March 6 
to 29. The acquisition of ample space on the 
fourth floor of Grand Central Palace, New 
York, will enable all artists to be accommo- 
dated. ‘Says the announcement: 

“There is a need for an exhibition that 
brings together production of every type. The 
public feel this as much as the artists. It is 
interested in modern art and resents all at- 
tempts to limit it to any formula—whether 
of the most recent schools or of the older 
schools. It defines modern art as the work 
that artists are doing at the present time and 
it has given its constant support to the Inde- 
pendent exhibitions because it realizes that 
nowhere else can it get so fair and complete 
an idea of what is being done throughout the 
country. 

“The Society affords to the new exhibitor an 
opportunity to come to the attention of col- 
lectors, dealers and museums. It affords to 
the artist who has already assured his contact 
with them a no less valuable opportunity to 
continue the idealistic effort with which he 
began his work. The men who really believe 
in art continue to give their support to an 
exhibition when they no longer need the aid 
it can give them.” 

Any artist may become a member of the 
Society and exhibit in the forthcoming show 
upon the payment of a year’s dues, which is 
$6.00. The list of exhibitors will be closed 
on Feb. 1. Two paintings or graphic works 
may be exhibited provided neither one is over 
50 inches wide. If the pictures are over 50 
inches, only one painting can be exhibited. 
Sculptors mzy exhibit four pieces, but must 
furnish y-edestals for their works. 


Sales at Chicago 


Among the works of art sold at the Chicago 
Art Institute’s annual exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture was Nicolai Fechin’s 
small canvas “Pasqualita,” which was hung in 
a far corner of the last gallery. Despite this 
handicap of place, “Pasqualita” proved one 
of the most popular paintings of the show. 
It is a sketchy picture of a young Indian girl 
and is typical of the work of this Russian 
painter who came to the United States nine 
years ago from Paris, and who is now living 
in Taos, N. M., where he finds a genuine paint- 
er’s delight in the earth-yellow adobe walls 
and the gayly colored costumes of the South- 
west Indians. 

Other works sold at the exhibition were: 
“After Dinner Speaker,” wood carving by Carl 
Hallsthammar; “Nymph and Fawns,” three 
pieces by Wayland Gregory; “Baby Pegasus” 
by Elizabeth Haseltine; “The Fishing Village” 
by Nancy M. Ferguson; and “American Goth- 
ic”? by Grant Wood (winner of the Norman 
Wait Harris prize), purchased by the Friends 
of American Art and presented to the insti- 
tute. 


Both Popular and Select 


The “Popular” prize of $500 at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries annual, donated by Wil- 
liam M. Kelley, was awarded to Eugene Hig- 
gins for his painting “Driven Away,” which in 
the main awards won the Frank G. Logan 
prize of $1,000. A nude by Dimitri Romanoff- 
sky was a close second, losing by only 19 
votes. Third in ‘the balloting was a still life 
by Hovsep Pushman, winner of the popular 
award last year. 
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Kansans 


Arthur W. Hall and his wife, Norma B. 
Hall, artists who are perhaps better known in 
the East and in Europe than in their home 
state of Kansas, recently held an exhibition 
in the art gallery of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan which was made 
the subject of a long editorial in the Kansas 
Industrialist. While written from a local point 
of view, the editorial deals with a situation 
that is national: 

“At about this time every year hundreds 
of American tourists, mostly women, are re- 
turning from France, clutching etchings and 
other ‘objets d’art’? they have ‘picked up’ in 
Paris for a song. They will tell you that the 
prized work is the creation of a handsome but 
obscure genius starving in a Montmartre gar- 
ret. Their friends in Salina, Wichita, and 
Eldorado, not to mention Manhattan, will fold 
their hands, exclaim ‘Paris, my, my!’ and pro- 
ceed to commission the banker’s daughter to 
bring them home a choice bit of European 
effort to display before the members of the 
Wednesday Evening Bridge Club. 

“Meantime there hangs in the department 
of architecture galleries the work of a Kansas 
artist, which Paris art critics themselves pur- 
chased in preference to the works of many of 
their own aspiring but still unrecognized 
artists. 

“When Arthur W. Hall, of Howard, Kan., 
sent a group of etchings to the judges for the 
exhibition of Contemporary American Prints 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, in the 
summer of 1928, they won instant recognition. 
Five of the six judges immediately ordered 
copies of one or more of Hall’s prints, for the 
walls of their own homes... . 

“The Halls, C. A. Seward of Wichita, and 
Birger Sandzen of Lindsborg are among 
America’s finest artists. Perhaps a dozen 
others, including John F. Helm, Jr., of the 
kK. S. A. C. faculty, are doing work which con- 
sistently is displayed in outstanding national 
exhibitions. 

“Eastern people and Europeans visiting the 
Atlantic seaboard buy the works of these 
Kansas artists at prices substantially higher 
than those asked for the same works in 
Kansas, where no dealer's commission is 
charged. 

“Kansans buy their clothing, groceries, etc., 
at home, but as long as a few of them visit 
the Left Bank the living room walls back home 
will be adorned with importations.” 


Another Gainsborough 


The latest English old master to enter an 
American collection is Thomas Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Mrs. Edwin Lascelles, which has 
just been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Jamison of St. Louis from the Newhouse Gal- 
leries. The portrait shows Mrs. Lascelles, wife 
of a member of the family of the Earl of Hare- 
wood, husband of the Princess Mary, at half- 
length, in full-face pose. It was painted while 
Gainsborough was in his early thirties. 

William Roberts, authority on English 
painters of the XVIII century, describes the 
painting: “This is a -very charming example 
of Gainsborough’s late Ipswich period, just be- 
fore his removal to Bath, and it shows that 
he was already a master of the art of portrait 
painting. The portrait was purchased off the 
walls of a country house the owner of which 
had no connection with the Lascelles family, 
and it makes a most interesting and attractive 
addition to the list of Gainsborough portraits 
of this period.” 


ores 


O’Malley’s New Paintings Please Critics 





“Sailors’ Snug Harbor.’ by Power O'Malley. 


Power O’Malley, Irish-American painter, 
has returned to the United States from another 
expedition to the “ould sod,” bringing with 
him a group of new paintings, which are now 
on view at the Milch Galleries, New York. 
The majority of the pictures have Connemara, 
Ireland, as their theme. 

“O’Malley’s color is fresh and clear, not a 
turgid note throughout the show,” wrote the 
critic of the New York Post. “He sees Ire- 
land less as picturesque quaintness, as the 


big panoramic landscapes, such as ‘Road to 
Drogheda’ and ‘Coming of Spring,’ are more 
than topographical dexterities. They reveal 
the quality of the land and its people in a di- 
rect unforced intimacy of expression.” 

The New York Herald Tribune: “Somehow 
we have had the notion, based on other pic- 
tures of the island, that everything about it 
was hard-grained, a bit lugubrious. Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s coastal landscapes, dealing especially with 
the villages of the fishermen, are fresh and 





American painter does, and more as some- | cheerful. . . . In genre and portraiture, too, 
thing close and familiar, clad with a homely | he shows that He is a man of all around 
beauty of association and humanity. These ' means.” 
A Famous Group A Fallen Croesus’ Art 
“Washington Irving and His Literary The art treasures of Camillo Castiglioni, one- 


Friends at Sunnyside,” a canvas formerly in 
the A. T. Stewart collection of historical 
paintings, has been purchased by John H. 
Perry, newspaper publisher and president of 
the American Press Association, for $15,000. 
This painting, which reveals an imposing group 
of famous Americans of the XIX century, is 
the work of Christian Schussele, painter of 
famous Americans and historical scenes, 

The central figure is Washington Irving. 
Grouped around him are fourteen of his 
famous friends: Henry G. Tuckerman, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William Gilmore Sims, Fitz 
Green Halleck, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Nathaniel 
Willis, William H. Prescott, James K. Pauld- 
ing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John P. Kennedy, 
James Fenimore Cooper, George Bancroft and 
William Cullen Bryant. 


Art at the 1932 Olympic 


‘The fine arts competitions of the Olympic 
games, to be held in Los Angeles from July 30 
to August 14, 1932, will occupy the Los An- 
geles Museum. The competitions will consist 
of exhibitions of architecture, paintings, sculp- 
ture, literary works and musical compositions. 
Each Olympic country will present the best of 
each of these from among the works of their 
living artists and submit them in international 
competition during the games of the tenth 
Olympiad. 


Parker | 





time Croesus and industrial chieftain, who made 
millions through the depreciation of Teutonic 
currency, are to be auctioned off this month at 
the Huldschinsky Palace, Berlin. The proceeds 
will go to his creditors, and Castiglioni will 
turn his steps toward Italy. The rare works to 
be sold include Italian Renaissance pieces, espe- 
cially furniture; Gobelin tapestries, paintings 
and sculpture. 

Plastic masterpieces by the della Robbias, 
Donatello, Tullio Lombardi and Giovanni da 
Bologna are listed. Among the paintings are 
works by Gerard David, Bronzino, Tintoretto, 
Cranach, Van Dyck, Greuze and Canaletto. 
The silver dinner service of August the Strong, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, will be 
spread on one of the Renaissance tables. Only 
one of Castiglioni’s treasures, the famous Tiepolo 
frescoes, remains at the Vienna palace, and this 
set was held back because the Austrians refused 
to release it. 


Sufficiently Watched! 


“The Boston Museum of Fine Arts,” writes 
Albert Franz Cochrane in the Boston Tran- 
script, “has created a ‘Captain of the Watch’ 
with title largely painted on the door of his 
little room near the foyer. But most museum 
visitors, either in Boston or elsewhere, will 
agree that they are already sufficiently 
watched.” 
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Boston Acquires Remarkable Dtirer Set 





“Flight Into Egypt.” Engraving by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 


One of the finest known series of impres- 
sions of Diirer’s “Life of the Virgin” has re- 
cently come to this country as an addition to 
the collection of prints at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. The woodcuts, numbering 20 in 
all, were acquired for the museum by the cura- 
tor of prints, Henry P. Rossiter, at the Puppel 
sale in Berlin last summer. The impressions 
are proofs taken on paper readily identified by 
the well known water marks, the high crown, 
scales in a circle, with the title proof taken, as 
always, on bull’s head paper. 

Despite the elapse of more than four cen- 
turies, this series is still an unbroken unit in 
its original state. 
and many of the prints still show the blanket 
marks, a condition only possible because the set 
has remained practically untouched in private 
collections since it was printed in Diirer’s day. 
The margins of the prints are from 2 to 3 mm. 
wide with the exception of the title page. 
This, which is usually borderless, has com- 
paratively wide side margins, leaving no doubt 
as to the complete and original design. Match- 
ing this excellence of preservation is the quali- 
ty of the impressions. The rich color of the 


It has never been cleaned 


ink and its glowing lustre are undimmed by 
the centuries; and throughout the prints there 
is uniform excellence of printing. 

Of the great masters of engraving in the 





| expression. 
| hands of a lesser man would have become com- 


late fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
Diirer easily ranks first, having “more inven- 
tiveness than all the other masters put to- 
gether,” in the words of his contemporary, 
Lomazzo. When he turned to the “Life of 
the Virgin,” Diirer had already achieved his 
powerful Apocalypse series and the two “Pas- 
sions,’ works which sum up the exuberance 
and strength of Mediaeval mystical thought. 
He merged gradually from this early phase of 
his work into his so-called middle period with 
its magnificence, poise and depth of compre- 
hension. It is the time of his most profound 
works and from it dates the “Life of the Vir- 
gin,” which was completed, with the exception 
of the last three blocks and the title page, be- 
fore 1505. 

In this drama of the Virgin there is un- 
folded a series of events in which human ex- 
perience is lifted above the mundane by the 
depth of the artist’s insight and his power of 
The same series of subjects in the 


monplace chronicle of German family life in 
Diirer’s day. 

Because of Diirer’s profound insight into the 
drama of human life, and his nobility of senti- 
ment, these prints rank among the great works 
of the early XVI century. Diirer was a great 
craftsman immersed in the glowing traditions 
of his time. He never lost sight in these wood- 
cuts of the single idea to be expressed in each 





Wood Cut Vogue 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, where until next April an extensive ex- 
hibition of contemporary European wood block 
prints is being held, contained the following 
article on the growing popularity of the wood 
cut by Frank Weitenkampf, curator of prints: 

“The wood block is in vogue. That is ob- 
vious. It is equally obvious that this newly 
awakened popularity is bringing the inevitable 


corollary: an increasing mass of work by im- 
mature talent. But the good work, the sig- 
nificant, in Europe and America, shows basic 
tendencies which go to the very root of the 
principles of art practice. 

“In the best of the wood engravings of to- 
day the essential character of the wood block 
is preserved in its integrity. In such work we 
see clearly wood engraving, that and nothing 
else. This indicated understanding of the 
range and limits of the medium is aided by 
the condition that the art as practiced today 
is original wood engraving, or painter-wood- 
engraving, if that term be preferred. In other 
words, the designer himself cuts his concep- 
tions on the block, without the intervention of 
a professional engraver. 

“In the nineteenth century wood engraving 
was preponderantly a reproductive art. Be- 
wick’s use of the graver instead of the knife 
and his demonstration of the ‘white line’ in 
time brought about a change which, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, thrust 
wood engraving in this country to what ap- 
peared about the very limit of technical re- 
finement, the extreme virtuosity in rendering 
of tones and textures. Then came the day 
when the half-tone entered on its period of 
triumph, and the wood engraver’s occupation 
seemed gone. 

“Today the wood block has come back, to 
such an extent that ‘wood block prints’ is a 
term generally and glibly used. It has come 
back as a medium for the artist, for original 
engraving. Whatever inspiration the present- 
day movement may draw from XV century 
work or from other sources, its results are of 
today and express today. 

“An interesting fact and one of import is 
this: that not a little wood engraving is done 
today in book illustration—as it was in the 
early days of printing until well into the XVI 
century. The reason for that is to be found 
in the peculiar adaptativeness of the wood 
block to the purpose, since it represents a re- 
lief process of printing as does typography. 
That implies the appropriateness of the line in 
book illustration, and takes us quite into the 
whole matter of production of the harmonious 
book. The entry of wood engraving into com- 
mercial art has a similar reason.” 





one, but in accomplishing his end he blended 
an architectural sense of design with detail 
wrought in the exacting traditions of the gold- 
smith; fancy and humor with Mediaeval re- 
ligious mythology and a great understanding 
of joyous human relations with a vision of life 
illumined by spiritual light. 

The addition of so important a series of 
Diirer’s work in its unquestioned original con- 
dition greatly enriches .the growing collection 
of early German prints in the Boston Museum 
of Art. The complete series of the “Life of 
the Virgin” has been hung in the Print De- 


partment to remain on exhibition for several 
wecks. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly locate any print 
desired by a subscriber. Address: 116 East 
59th St., New York. 
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141,341 at Carnegie 


All former attendance records at Carnegie 
Institute were shattered by the Twenty-ninth 
International, which closed Sunday Dec. 7. The 
exact count for the six weeks of the show was 
141,341. This attendance exceeded last year’s 
by 8,797, and surpassed the former highest at- 
tendance of 133,275, at the Twenty-fourth 
International in 1925, by 8,066. The attend- 
ance at the International has more than 
tripled in the last ten years. 

The American paintings have been sent back 


to their owners, All of the European paint- 


ings have been moved to the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, where they will be exhibited in 
January. From Cleveland they will go to the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and from there re- 
turned to Carnegie Institute in April to be 
sent back to Europe. 

Plans are under way at the Institute for the 
Mexican Exhibition of Fine and Applied Art, 
which will open January 8. This is the ex- 
hibition which was assembled last year by Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens at the suggestion of Ambassa- 
dor Morrow and the Carnegie Corporation. 


A Babylonian Lion 


A Babylonian lion in enamelled tile, more 
than 2,500 years old, has just been purchased 
by the Gallery of Fine Arts of Yale University. 
The lion, unearthed by Robert Koldewey, Ger- 
man archaeologist, in 1899, formed a part of 
the decorative scheme of the sacred way of 
Babylon during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
(605-562 B. C.). 

Realism of pose in head, body, legs and tail 
characterize this product of Babylonian art, 
which in spite of its 2,500 years is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. ‘he body of the 
lion is white against a background of blue, 
and the mane is orange, the same color as the 
border. Yale University is believed to be the 
first American institution to secure one of 
these examples of ancient tiles. 
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Denver Museum Gets Deutsch Paintings 





“Riva,” by Boris Deutsch. 


A Denver woman whose name has not been | 


disclosed has acquired for the permanent col- | 


lection of the Denver Art Museum, at Chap- 
pell House, three of Boris Deutsch’s paintings 
and ten drawings, which were included in a 
recent exhibition at the museum. The paint- 
ings are “Riva,” which, together with the 
much discussed “Christ,” was rejected by the 
Carnegie International; “Head of Woman,” a 
sympathetic and beautiful presentation of a 
middle-aged immigrant, and “Ascetics,” a 
modern conception which may possibly be 


“Bad Economics” 

Albert Franz Cochrane writing in the Boston 
Transcript decried the “false stimulation” given 
modern art through the publicity stunts of its 
exponents: 


| eclectic. 


“Publicity announcements from out-of-town | 
museums that specialize in sponsoring extreme- | 


ly modernistic exhibitions invariably express 
the hope that they will arouse public discus- 
sion and controversy as being ‘good for art as 
a whole.’ We far from disagree with modern- 
istic exhibitions, but we cannot share in the 
bally-hoo which ever seeks to artificially create 
public interest in so staple an article. False 
stimulation is bad economics, a truism, ap- 
plicable alike to the stock market and to art.” 







PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OF 
ART COLLECTIONS 
INTERIORS OF HOMES 
SCULPTURE—PAINTINGS—FURNITURE 


CARL KLEIN STUDIOS 


9 E. 59th Street New York City 
Telephone Volunteer 5-4540 


more important than either of the others. 

“Riva” is herewith reproduced. 

Concerning the Denver exhibition Donald 
J. Bear wrote in the Rocky Mountain News: 
“Deutsch’s painting is interesting, nervous and 
His drawings are serious and sensi- 
tive. Like many of the contemporary paint- 
ers, his work shows humility of approach and 
the realization that any very personal emo- 
tional expression can come only through a very 
personal technical means. Knowing this, he 
does not just paint pictures, but rather con- 
ducts plastic experiments within the boundary 
of the frame. This is particularly true of his 
portraits, one of which, a head of a girl, pos- 
sesses a strange, wistful beauty achieved by a 
subtle intermelting of plane and tonal rela- 
tions.” 


| WILDENSTEIN. 
and COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 
OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 






also 
FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES | 





647 Firrn Avenue, New York 
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Water Colors 


New York artists led the prize winners at 
the 28th annual water color exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. The 
awards were as follows: Philadelphia water col- 


or prize ($200), George Pearse Ennis; Dana 
water color medal, Emil Bistran; Eyre gold 
medal for the best print, Ernest Roth, “Bridge 
at Chartres”; Beck prize for the best work 
reproduced for publication ($100), Elizabeth 
L. Hammell, “A Melody of Flowers”; Joseph 
Pennell Memorial medal, Henry McCarter. 


William B. Berwald of the Cleveland School 
of Art won first prize of $200 in the annual 
Charles M. Lea competition for students in 
the American art schools; Michael A. Sarisky, 
Huntington Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland, 
second, and Virginia Pell, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, third. 








FLOWERS IN SCULPTURED VASE 
Canvas Size (16x12) by VAN OS 


We have brought this exquisite still life by Van Os 








to our American Galleries, where we have many fine 
examples of the work of a wide range of Old World 
Masters. . . And while we stress English paintings of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, our recent exhibition in 
New York of American portraits by artists such as 
Stuart, Sully and Peale, showed our ability to furnish 
fine examples of any school or period. 
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~ A Women’s Show 





Medal designed by Brenda 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Putnam for 


The National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors is holding its annual exhibi- 
tion of small pictures, prints, sculptures and 
handicrafts at the Argent Galleries, New York, 
during December. Among the artists are C. 
Bachelor Nisbet, Erica Lohmann, Bertha N. 
Briggs, Marjorie Garfield, Bertha Walker 
Glass, Emily Nichols Hatch,. Rosamond Niles, 
Dorothy Ochtman and Marion Gray Traver. 
There are 150 exhibits, none larger than 14 by 
16 inches. 

Three prizes were awarded: the Anne Hyatt 


Huntington prize for sculpture to Brenda Put- 
nam for “Portrait Relief of Elizabeth Blake”; 
Natalie Conkling Armstrong prize for painting, 
Beulah Stevenson, “Back of Town”; National 
Association Medal, Harriet Lord, “Nile Boats.” 
Honorable mention was made of Josephine 
Gesner Raul’s “Little Wooden Butcher.” Re- 
produced above is the association’s medal de- 
signed by Brenda Putnam. 

“There is a freshness and spontaneity in 
these small-sized paintings, prints and sculp- 
tures which makes the show an unusually jolly 
and entertaining affair,” wrote one critic. “One 


. may see the special appeal to be found in small 


work directly and simply presented.” 
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An Example of the “Grand Art” of Louis XIV 





Heroic Group, by Covsevox (1640-1720). 


The announcement that a collection of sculp- 
ture, furniture, iron work, weather vanes and 
objects of art, acquired abroad during the last 
two years by Karl Freund, will be dispersed 
at the American Art Galleries, New York, the 
afternoons of Dec. 18, 19 and 20, will be hailed 
with delight by those who are familiar with 
Mr. Freund’s characteristics as a dealer-con- 
While the catalogue contains such 


various headings as XVI-XVIII century Eng- 
lish and French furniture, wainscots and orna- 
ments, antique wrought iron garden furniture, 
the intriguing fancy of Mr. Freund comes to 
the surface in many of the departments, such 
as “The Horse in Many Arts,” “The Dog in 
Expressions of Art,” “Unusual Representations 
of the Pig and the Cat” and “The Cock in 
Many Expressions and Forms.” 

In each of these he covers considerable ter- 
ritory, the horse appearing in phases ranging 
from a French XVII century wrought iron 
blacksmith’s sign from a ducal stable to a 
Ming lacquered horse with embroidered trap- 
pings. Mr. Freund delights to take the com- 
mon domestic animals like the horse, hog, cat 
and dog and furnish a rapid survey of their 
appearance in various art forms down through 
the ages in all parts of the world. 

An oustanding item is a pair of life-size iron 
and bronze groups from the Chateau de Toussu 
le Noble, signed and dated “Coysevox, 1707.” 
They represent two of the elements with their 


noisseur. 


CAPRONI CASTS 
have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
craftsmanship is employed. 
Our collection is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 
Our fully illustrated catalog 
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reference book of sculpture. 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Your copy will be mailed at 
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In the Capitoline Ganeries & Ofices—-1918 Wash. 

Museum, Rome ington St., Boston, Mass. 

Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 
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Heroic Statue, by Coysevox. 


emblems. One “Air,” is a draped female fig- 
ure with an amour holding a dove; the other 
(reproduced herewith in two views) is a figure 
in a similar attitude, holding a wreath and ac- 
companied by an amour with butterfly wings. 
The artist, Charles Antoine Coysevox (1640- 
1720), produced statues of many of the cele- 
brated men of his age: Colbert, Mazarin, Condé 
the Great, Bossuet, Louis XIV and Louis XV. 
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History of American Art Traced in Show 





“William Carpenter,” by Ralph Earle. 


A loan exhibition tracing the chronological 
development of American painting from the 
Colonial portraitists to contemporary artists 
is being held at the Newark Museum until 
Feb. 1. Through the cooperation of leading 
museums and private collectors about 75 can- 
vases have been assembled, including works 
by Ralph Earle, Benjamin West, Trumbull, 
Sully, Harding, Bierstadt, Homer, Inness and 
Blakelock, as well as many later men. 

In assembling the collection the intention 
was to present a comprehensive summary of 
the influences and important events contribut- 
ing to the development of a native art, each 
painter of permanent interest being represented 
by at least one and not more than three can- 
vases. In this manner has been indicated the 
relative importance of such influential periods 


Ss 





“Hooper Cummings,” by Vanderlyn. 


as that of Benjamin West and the English 
portraitists; the Hudson river school, and the 
open-air painters of the XIX century, and the 
reflection of French modernism. 

A number of the pictures have not been pub- 
licly exhibited in recent years. Vincent’ Astor 
has lent Robert Feke’s portrait of Mrs. Charles 
Willing, and from Louis Bamberger has come 
an excellent example of Gilbert Stuart’s work, 
a portrait of Rear-Admiral Willet. “Eight 
Bells” and “To the Rescue” by Winslow 
Homer are shown. From the Worcester Mu- 
seum came Ralph Earle’s portrait of William 
Carpenter. 

For contemporary work the museum called 
largely upon its own notable collection of 
modern Americans, acquired mostly under the 
leadership of the late John Cotton Dana, who 
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Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
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Rooms single or en suite, facing 
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Worth Following 


Several features have been inaugurated by 
the Springfield (Ill.) Art Association which 
other Amefican .art societies would do well 
to follow. All of them have to do with the 
sale of art to the community. One is the estab- 
lishment of a special collection of paintings from 
which loans will be made to clubs, public build- 
ings, schools and homes of members of the 
association. These loans are made for six 
months or less, and the borrower may have the 
privilege of exchanging pictures during that 
time. The object is to “give pleasure to our 
patrons, to cultivate a taste for bettér pictures, 
and incidentally to encourage the sale of pic- 
ures.” Already the plan is making many new 
friends and patrons who will in time be sub- 
stantial buyers of art. 

Another venture is the soliciting of portrait 
commissions by the association, which pledges 
itself to obtain any artist desired and arrange 
all details. Through this help Arthur Johnson 
of St. Louis has recently executed several com- 
missions in Springfield. In an effort to increase 
art sales the association has also started an 
advertising campaign under the slogan “Buy a 
Picture,” stressing the value of paintnigs for 
presents for weddings, anniversaries and Christ- 
mas. As part of this program a downtown show 
window—in the Leland Hotel—is being utilized 
for exhibits to impress the people of Springfield 
with what the association has to offer. 

Credit for Springfield’s pioneer effort is due 
to Ira B. Blackstock, who is president of the 
association and Mrs. F. P. Cowdin, the execu- 
tive secretary. 





was one of the pioneers in furthering the art 
of living American painters. 

Running concurrently with this “Historical 
Exhibition” is a showing of primitive Ameri- 
can paintings—oils, water colors, pastels and 
paintings on velvet, the work of anonymous 
limners and sign painters of the XVIII and 
early XIX centuries. In these two related 
exhibitions can be traced in rare completeness 
the story of American painting in both its 
conventional and unconventional aspects. 

The Sun said of these “American Primi- 
tives”: “A few of them bear the signatures 
of such men as Joseph Pickett, the Rousseau 
of New Hope, who ran a store and set out to 
paint the history of his native town in his 
spare moments, and Edward Hicks, the 
Quaker minister, who loved to paint his idea 
of the Millennium, of Washington crossing the 
Delaware, and of Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians. To the makers of the other pictures 
there is little or no clew. The only clew to 
the dates is the costume or headdress of the 
portraits. 

“Many of the pictures in the exhibition have 
a freshness of vision, a directness and a force 
which painters of great reputation might well 
envy. The best of them ‘have the purity of 
line, the clear color and the incorruptible hon- 
esty which gives distinction to the early work 
of such men as Copley and Ralph Earle. 

“The Newark Museum, it is defiantly ex- 
plained, is showing these paintings not because 
they are quaint or curious nor because they 
may be interesting documents in the history 
of American folk art, but because of their 
genuine aesthetic value.” 


New Jersey Art Institute 


The New Jersey Institute of Art has taken 
over a new building in East Orange, N. J., for 
its activities. The headquarters, a three-story 
house, will be used as a school and for exhibi- 
tions, while the top floor will be used as of- 
fices for the New Jersey Art Association. 














Women vs. Men 





“Jimson Flower,” by Helen Forbes. 


Helen Forbes was awarded first prize for her 
painting, “Jimson Flower,” in the annual ex- 
hibition by the San Francisco Society of Wo- 
men Artists at the Galerie Beaux Arts, one of 
the important events of the San Francisco art 
Honorable mention went to Leonora 
> Testifying to the versa- 
tility of these artists is the variety of exhibits 
—oils, water colors, drawings, sculpture, pot- 
tery; jewelry, blockprint textiles and prints. 

Florence Wieben Lehre wrote in the Oakland 
Tribune: “There was a time when art—the 
plastic—sort of hung out signs that said plain- 
ly: ‘This work is by a man. This by a wo- 
man. But times and men and women have 
changed. 

“There was a time when, on visiting an ex- 
hibition of the San Francisco Society of Wo- 
men Artists, we expected effeminate interpreta- 
tions of life and this and that. But their an- 
nuals no longer surprise us by their excellence. 
We have come to expect excellence as a matter 
of course from them as painters. 

“In the current annual the women 
prove themselves, above all, to be artists. And 
whether they be men or women is no’ longer 
of importance. Their exhibition is very good; 
it is saturated with the spirit of contemporane- 


season. 
Daroux for “Barns.’ 
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“King O’Toole,” by John Keating, R.H.A. 


John Keating, Irish painter who is so well 
known to the American art loving public, is 
being given a comprehensive showing at the 
Hackett Galleries, New York, until Dec. 20. 
“Self Portrait” and “King O”’Toole” were sin- 
gled out by the New York critics for especial 
praise. Mr. Keating is a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and a lecturer in the Dub- 
lin Metropolitan School of Art. 

“His work is strongly realistic yet ex- 
pressed plastically,” said the New York Sun. 
“He is fully aware of the richness of character 
in the natives who roam the Irish roads and 
makes the most dramatic use of them. His 
‘Elijah, his ‘Holy Joe’ and ‘King O’Toole’ 
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“Not a Repeater of an Oft-Told Tale” 





“Self Portrait,’ John Keating. 


could only have come from the country that 
produced Synge and Lady Gregory and the 
playwright, O’Casey. As painting, his highest 
achievement occurs in his self-portrait, which 
is truly a memorable production.” 

Sir John Lavery wrote in appreciation of his 
fellow countryman: “For many years I have 
followed John Keating’s work always with an 
increasing sense of pride, both as a iellow 
painter and a fellow countryman. Here is an 
artist unfettered by any worn out tradition or 
convention, a painter of his own times in his 
own manner, a-splendid recorder of the pres- 
ent and a maker of history, not a repeater of 
an oft told tale.” 





ity. And it reaches the same heights, and falls 
to the same depths, that might be expected 
of any carefully chosen display of paintings, 
whether executed by women or by men. 
“The showing differs in only one way from 
a ‘man’s exhibition.’ It is ‘clipped.’ Clipped 
of the lowest depths, and shorn of the snowy 
pinnacles that are nearly beyond our reach.” 


A Museum of Steel 


Steel, the spine of the machine age, is en- 
shrined in a steel museum by John W. Higgins, 
president of the Worcester Steel Corporation, 
at Barbers Crossing, N. Y. The museum, 
known as the John Woodman Higgins Armory, 
will be of great interest and value to the 
student and art lover in reviewing the develop- 
ment of iron and steel through the ages. The 
Higgins collection, which represents hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, presents a visual his- 
tory of the art of pressed steel from the dawn 
of its working to the present day. 

Designed by Joseph D. ‘Leland of Boston, the 
armory is a comprehensive example of the ad- 
vance which has been made in the use of steel 
in architecture. The exterior walls are all steel 
and glass. Arms and armor, which through 
many centuries represented the evolution of 
working iron, are exhibited in high Gothic 
baronial halls and galleries. On the walls are 
old paintings and historic tapestries. From this 
section the armory collection shows the further 
development of sheet steel through the more 
recent centuries down to the present age. 

The museum will be open to the public the 
early part of this year. 


Julius Rolshoven Dies 


Julius Rolshoven, portrait painter, original- 
ly of Detroit, but long a resident of Flor- 


ence, Italy, is dead at the age of 72, after a 
month’s illness at St. Luke’s Hospital, N. Y. 
His mother, Mrs. Therese Rolshoven, died 
only four hours later in Detroit, unaware of 
her son’s death. The artist is represented in 
many museums. 

It was Mr. Rolshoven’s belief that the 
American artist does not receive the encour- 
agement due him and he decried the practice 
of paying more for European than American 
paintings, “when American artists are as able 
as any others.” He also believed that Ameri- 
can artists should not segregate themselves 
from Europe, but should feel that they are a 
part of Europe. He urged that modern art 
should be international. 
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New York Season 


This year, for the first time in its venerable 
history, the National Academy of Design—as 
readers of Tue Art Dicest know—devoted its 
annual winter exhibition exclusively to mem- 
bers’ work, the object being to show the 
world what the Academicians can do “on their 


? 


own.” The result was not accepted very kind- 
ly by the New York critics. Almost without 
exception they “panned” the show—the word 
“panned” being just as’ intensely American 
as the phrase “on their own.” 

Helen Appleton Read wrote in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: “Passing through the galleries of the 
Fine Arts Building the visitor has the curious 
sensation of walking back into time. One ex- 
pects to see ladies with pompadours and face 
veils and men with Prince Alberts and high 
collars. 

“The fact that the spirit of the more recent 
canvases has nothing to do with today accounts 
for their absence of vitality and makes them 
so definitely old hat. Works of art are sensi- 
tive mirrors of the Zeitgeist; sometimes they 
are prophets. But the academicians have for 
the most part continued concerning themselves 
with the externals of a tradition whose most 
important requirement was a photographic veri- 
similitude to nature. Observance of the letter 
and not the spirit is what is the matter with 
academic art today. 

It is no doubt true that the great figures of 
the past could all pass academic entrance tests 
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Kansas Finds “Her Homer” in J. S. Curry 


as, for that matter, could the majority of the 
foremost moderns. The writer holds no brief 
for slipshod craftsmanship masquerading under 
the guise of modern. But the quality that 




















“Kansas Wheat Ranch,” by John Steuart Curry. 


John Steuart Curry, who was introduced to 
New York last season by the Whitney Studio 
Galleries (as have been so many other young 
artists), just closed an exhibition of recent 
paintings at the Ferargil Galleries. Curry 
paints the scenes and life of his native state, 
Kansas, where he was born of farmer parents 
and engaged in farming until he left at the 
age of 18 to study at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. The loneliness and aching monotony of 
Kansas prairie life furnish both a love and an 
inspiration to this “native son.” 

Peaceful pastorals, interminable wheat fields, 
the even tenor of small-town Middle Western 
life, figure again and again in his canvases. 
However, there is more than just uneventful 
rural beauty in Curry’s work: he has a taste 
for the dramatic, contrasting the splendor of 
a prairie sunrise and the gentle stir of farm 
activities with the terrifying force of a torna- 
do or the tense religious fervor of a “Holy 
Roller” meeting. 

Under the head, “Kansas Has Found Her 
Homer,” the New York Times said: “One has 
only to look at ‘Kansas Wheat Ranch’ to 
realize how fully prepared the artist is to give 
us, in a memorable way, the seemingly un- 
ending spaces of the Western prairie. There 
is a bigness and there is a surging of strength 
out of the depths in all he does. . . . Mr. 
Curry always employs the raw materials of 
his subject in a forthright manner, never over- 
refining.” 


makes a picture alive is craftsmanship—plus. 
It is the ‘plus’ that makes present-day con- 
noisseurs come back to Ingres and the classic 
figures of Corot.” 

“The knowledge of how to say the thing 
has been mastered,” wrote Margaret Breuning 
of the Post, “but what to say has become 
the negligible part of it all. Stepping into the 
Fine Arts Galleries from the ordinary world 
of everyday environment is taking a longer 
step than any seven-leagued boots could af- 
ford us, for it is sealing the mind and the 
emotions completely from the contacts of to- 
day. It is a nicely-sealed vacuum, from which 
one emerges gasping for air. 

“There is good craftsmanship, much of it. 


[Continued on page 17] 
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Old English Sporting Paintings Shown 


There has grown up in America in the last 
few years a cult for English sporting paintings 
whose personnel is composed mainly of the 
owners of country estates. This cult is an out- 
growth of the popularity of the English sport- 
ing print, the demand for which has developed 
to such strength in the last 20 years that a 
rare specimen brings as much as a good-sized 
painting by a modern artist. 

Arthur U. Newton, New York art dealer, 
is now displaying a collection of these paint- 
ings calculated to make a country gentleman’s 
mouth water. Among theme is a portrait of 
Iroquois, the first American horse to win the 
English derby. Hugh Concaman painted him 
with Fred Archer, the jockey, up. Then there 
is Leviathan, the famous stallion who, after 
winning many races in England, was brought 
to America in 1828 for breeding purposes, and 
whose blood is in many American racing sta- 
bles today. Other pictures are by Stanley 
Martin, Herring, Shayer, Wheeler of Bath, 
Jones, Maggs, Wolstenholme, John Emms, A. 
J. Munnings—all of them familiar names in 
this genre. 

Tue Art Dicest reproduces George Mor- 
land’s “Rubbing Down the Post Horse,” paint- 
ed in 1792, the original of the print of the 
same title which was offered on May 1, 1793, 
by the Morland Gallery, 14 Old Bond Street, 
London. 

The Newton Gallery is also showing during 





“Rubbing Down the Post Horse,” 
Morland (1792). 


December and January a collection of sixteen 
Portraits of literary, musical and art person- 
ages of the XVII, XVIII and early XIX cen- 
turies. 





New York Season 
[Continued from page 16] 


It is mostly letter perfect work without the 
animating spirit.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times was more 
charitable—and subtle: “There is no reason 
why the Academy should not go on for an- 
other hundred years at least. On art’s great 
generous stage there is room for all the pro- 
tagonists the spectacle demands. ‘Live and let 
live’ is still an admirable working precept. 
Only do not be too sadly or too uncharitably 
dismayed if for those whose minds and hearts 
are keyed to the newer rhythms an exhibi- 
tion such as the Academy now presents does 
not seem quite to ‘click.’ 

“It is full of technical excellence; it is, at 
many points, a veritable triumph of right- 
ness in the matter ‘of principle; yet it leaves 
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From Western India 
NOVEMBER 17 TO DECEMBER 31 


HEERAMANECK GALLERIES 
724 Fifth Avenue, New York 


one cold. This is not true of all the pictures; 
this is not true even of all the picturés that 
are faultlessly painted; but it is true of the 
exhibition as a whole, in so far as the exhibi- 
tion convincingly reflects the brand of artis- 
tic integrity upon which academies are wont 
to build.” 
* * * 

Current at the Museum of Modern Art—as 
readers of THe Art Dicesr know— is a group 
showing by contemporary American painters 
and sculptors, comprising the work of 30 
painters and 7 sculptors. In a sense this ex- 
hibition supplements the “Nineteen Living 
Americans” shown last December at the Mu- 
seum and the “Forty-six Artists Under 35,” 
last April, but proving the wide scope of con- 
temporary American art is the fact that not 
one of the present exhibitors was included in 
these previous shows. While the National 
Academy’s all-member exhibition failed to win 

[Continued on page 18] 
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New York Season 
[Continued from page 17] 


the approval of the New York critics, this show 
was exceptionally successful in that respect. 

Henry McBride of the Sun: “The choice of 
artists has been partly courageous, partly con- 
ventional. It is about fifty-fifty in that re- 
spect. The courage is displayed in choosing 
certain new people who have never before 
been featured here in official exhibitionts—such 
as John Kane of Pittsburgh, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Mark Tobey and Merton Clivette. Con- 
vention is indicated by the inclusion of a num- 
ber of men who formed their characters thirty 
years ago or more and are still publishing the 
theories of a former period. Having linked 
these unlikely comrades together in a public 
exhibition in New York, the committee of the 
museum will now retire for a moment, I fancy, 
with ears bent to the ground to hear what it 
may hear. 


“The chances are it will hear an earful. The 
new museum generally manages to excite criti- 
cism. That, I take it, is a sign that it is a live 
institution. Mr. Macbeth will be obliged to 
get out a new booklet at once, with illustrations 
by Mr. Kopman and Mr. Tobey.” 

“Nowhere,” wrote Margaret Breuning of the 
Post, “even in the indifferent and wholly negli- 
gible work, for there is, naturally, a certain 
percentage of such output in-so casually re- 
lated a collection, any more than in the works 
of eminently fine achievement, is there any 
evidence of the existence of a modernistic school 
—the bugaboo that is often dangled before the 
awed eyes of the public. Nor is the French 
influence so much decried and feared much in 
evidence. It may have seeped into the roots 
of some of this work, but on the surface it is 
not often apparent. There is a decidedly indi- 
vidual accent about most of the work, each 
man speaking in his own idiom for himself, not 
always convincingly.er charmingly, but in the 
majority of cases quite arrestingly.” 





Royal Cortissoz, arch-conservative of the 
Herald Tribune, stood alone in disapproval: 
“The conservative and the radical foregather 
in the latest exhibition at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and the result is a trifle disconcerting. 
At times the observer feels as if he were ram- 
bling through one of the salons of the Inde- 
pendents, on the roof of the old Waldorf. At 
others he is in the company of trained, com- 
petent artists. The latter include some de- 
lightful contributors. 

“The rest are not so convincing. A few of 
them have their happier moments. 
Nevertheless the group of upward of fifty 
sculptures might profitably have been sifted. 
The show in its entirety evokes the same idea. 
It tries to mix oil and water and hence yields 
a rather episodical, scattered and not very 
satisfactory effect.” 

— 

The original drawings of Peter Arno (voted 

the most popular artist by Princeton seniors 
(Continued back on page 3) 
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Chanler’s Will 


The will of Robert Winthrop Chanler, who 
died on Oct. 24, carried a mysterious provision 
requesting that his executors dispose of $70,000 
of his estate in accordance with a personal 
letter of instruction which he left for them. 
The attorneys state that they are not at liberty 
to make public more details and that the re- 
quest is not obligatory. 

Mr. Chanler was twice married and divorced, 
his second wife being Lina Cavalieri, grand 
opera soprano. The prima donna induced Mr. 
Chanler to sign over to her a power of attorney 
over his estate, which she later relinquished 
for the reported sum of $75,000. According 
to the terms of the will, the residuary estate 
goes to two daughters, Dorothy Chanler and 
Mrs. Julia Chanler Beach. 


Andrew Schwartz at “Fifteen” 

Andrew Thomas Schwartz, mural and pic- 
torial painter, is holding an exhibition at the 
Fifteen Gallery, New York, from Dec. 22 to 
Jan. 3. Mr. Schwartz won the Lazarus Scholar- 
ship, Rome, in 1900, and since has made a 
name for himself as a muralist. One of his 
commissions was to decorate the ceiling of the 
Italian Renaissance Room in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 


Miss Wildenstein Engaged 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Wildenstein of New York, 
announce the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Andrée Wildenstein, to Lucien Demotte 
of Paris. Both Mr. Wildenstein and Mr. 
Demotte are well known art dealers. Following 
the wedding, in January, the couple will sail 
for Paris, where they will reside part of each 
year. 


Ehrich’s Show “Madonnas” 


The Ehrich Galleries, New York, have hung 
their annual exhibition of “Paintings of the 
Madonna,” a show which is held each year at 
this time to commemorate the holiday season. 
Included are works by Bernardino Fungai, 
Bacchiacca, Master of Antwerp, Vicenzo Ca- 
tena, Andrea di Bartolo, Sebastiano di Bartolo 
Mainardi, Santa Croce and Jacob Jordaens. 


| The BRAXTON GALLERY 
| MODERN ART 
| 


| 
1624 North Vine Street | 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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Hawthorne Dead 


Charles Webster Hawthorne, noted Ameri- 
can painter and founder of the Cape Cod 
School of Art, Provincetown, Mass., died re- 
cently in the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more. Death was due to heart disease, from 
which he had suffered for years. He was 58 
years old. 

The spirit and the art of Hawthorne was the 
subject of an editorial in the Herald Tribune: 
“Contemporary American art could reckon 
with no graver loss than that which it has just 
suffered in the death of Charles W. Hawthorne. 
He was one of the pillars of our school, richly 
contributing to its development in a sound, 
constructive direction. The inborn talent he 
possessed was fostered by wholesome disci- 
pline, cheerfully accepted. The late William 
M. Chase, one of the best technicians we ever 
had, did most to form him. Chase confirmed 
his natural tendency to good draughtsmanship, 
brought out his faculty for combining exact 
workmanship with a spirit of freedom, made 
him a fluent man of his hands and strength- 
ened him in the courage of his convictions as a 
colorist. 

“There was a spiritual, imaginative side to 
the man, which came out not only in such pic- 
tures but in his portraits, particularly those of 
young girls. These last were often extraordi- 
narily lovely presentments, full of tenderness 
and always touched by the fine color which 
was one of his most precious resources. What- 
ever he did was well done and delicately felt, 
the work of a genuine, sensitive painter, true to 
a high ideal, and it had in peculiarly abundant 
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Munnings Wins Praise of American Critics 





2 


“Pad Groom,” by A. ]. Munnings, R. A. 


Paintings of horses and sporting events by 
the British artist, A. J. Munnings, R. A., are 
being exhibited at the Howard Young Gal- 
leries, New York, until Dec. 20. From his 
earliest boyhood Munnings has lived amongst 
horses, loved them and painted them. Dur- 
ing the war his portraits of officers on horse- 
back brought him to the attention of the 
English sporting world jas an artist who “could 
really put a man upon a horse.” Since that 
day Munnings has achieved international rec- 
ognition. Included in this exhibition, which 
has won the unstinted praise of the New York 
critics, are almost 50 of his works. 


measure the racial strain to which we have re- 
ferred, the note of a man faithful to his origins, 
to the living world about him, to the heart of 
things American. He died in his prime, and 
it is hard to bid him farewell.” 

Hawthorne, one of the most talented of Wil- 
liam M. Chase’s pupils, became Chase’s valued 
assistant and remained in the Chase School 
until he started his own on Cape Cod. He 
also studied at the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Arts Students’ League. As a 
pupil of Chase, he had become interested in 
still life painting, and his Cape Cod figure 
studies generally include some still life object. 
Although he devoted himelf primarily to teach- 
ing, his portraits and landscapes depicting 
Cape Cod fisherfolk, the dunes and the sea are 
numerous. 
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The Brooklyn Eagle: “It is appropriate that 
England, where the tradition of sport has had 
its fullest development, should have also pro- 
duced the most accomplished painters of sport- 
ing subjects. From the days of Stubbs and 
Morland to A. J. Munnings no other country 
has excelled England in the depicting of horse- 
flesh and sporting events.” 
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Popularity 





“Marion Eckhart,” by Leopold Seyfert. 





Leopold Seyffert, American artist, won the 
popular prize in the 29th Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition, Pittsburgh, with his paint- 
ing, “Portrait of Marion Eckhart.” This is 
the seventh year in succession that an Ameri- 
can has won this prize and the second time 


for Mr. Seyffert (in 1926 his “Rose and Sil- 
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Goerg, Elfin and Macabre, Seen in America 


The Marie Harriman Gallery,. New York, 
is offering until Dec. 19 the first one-man 
show ever held in America of the paintings 
of Edouard Goerg, recognized abroad as one 
of the most individual of the younger artists 
but comparatively unknown here. Goerg, who 
combines the romantic heritage of a half-Irish 
mother with the Gallic fervor of a French 
father, was born in 1893 in Sydney, Australia, 
and after an early childhood in England re- 
moved with his family to France where he 
received his education. Rebelling at the an- 
onymity of the commercial middle class to 
which he belonged by birth, he defied parental 
objection and became a painter. 

Goerg definitely repudiates abstract art, 
declaring that the proper matter for painting 
is man himself, since “though three apples and 
a package of tobacco may be literary, they are 
less various and moving than the face of a man, 
suffering, laughing or inflated with vanity.” In 
the pursuit of his theory Georg paints French 
character, incidentally creating an entirely new 
type, elfin and macabre, which appears again 
and again in his canvases. 

The catalogue said of Goerg’s art: “Behind 
the sloe eyes in the piquant, elfin faces on his 
canvases lives that inner being revealed, hold- 
ing in its suggestion of the macabre a signifi- 
cant hint of the tragedies to be discovered 
there. These odd little creatures, with the 


ver” received the prize). His closest compet- 
itors in the order of their preference were: 
“Madonna of the Cotton Fields,” Dame Laura 
Knight; “The Sphinx,” Gerald Kelly; “Ballet 
Girl and Dressmaker,” Dame Laura Knight; 
“Portrait of the Four Sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Arthur Hunt,” Antonio Ortiz Echagiie. 
The purpose of the prize is to stimulate in- 
terest in the International, and to encourage 
visitors to study the paintings and express 
their opinions after their own standards of 
criticism. In 1924 and 1925 Malcolm Parcell 
won, in 1927 Gari Melchers, in 1928 Edmund 
C. Tarbell and last year James Chapin with 
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“La Loge,” by Edouard Goerg. 


tantalizing charm of a pixie and the prophetic 
mystery of a seer, are one piece with Goerg’s 
singularly original imagination. Independent in 
all things, he paints a type so distinctive it is 
identified with him alone.” 





This 


“Emmet, George, and Ella Marvin.” 
year a great deal of interest was aroused and 


over 5,000 votes were cast. The paintings 
which received the official awards polled very 
few votes. 
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American Silver 


Silver Coffee Pot by Benjamin Burt of 
Boston (1729-1805). 


One of the most notable groups of early 
American silver ever to be offered at public 
sale is included in the collection of Francis P. 
Garvan, who presented the Mabel Brady Gar- 
van Collection of Americana to Yale Univer- 
sity last July. With the early American furni- 
ture, glass, pewter, Oriental Lowestoft, Staf- 
fordshire, Leeds, and Liverpool decorated and 
lustred chinaware, and Currier and Ives prints, 
it will go on exhibition at the American Art 
Association, New York, Jan. 1, prior to its 
dispersal on the afternoons of January 8, 9 
and 10. The silver will come up in the third 
session of the sale, the afternoon of Jan. 10. 

The collection includes an array of tankards, 
porringers, mugs, teapots, coffee pots, sugar 
urns, cream pitchers and spoons of various 
types. One—a silver tankard by Hendrik Boe- 
len—has been exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum. Included among the ten porringers 
is a Paul Revere piece stamped with his mark, 
and one by John Coney which also has been 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum. An- 
other piece of importance is a silver candle 
cup by Jeremiah Dummer. Among the tea- 
pots are two rare pear-shaped examples, one 
by Adrian Bancker and the other by Thauvet 
Besley. 

Reproduced above is a silver coffee pot by 
Benjamin Burt of Boston (1729-1805). It 
was exhibited at the Boston Museum in 1906. 
Silver teaspoons by Paul Revere, Philip Syng 
and Joseph Richardson are also in the col- 
lection. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 


Ruth Reeves Performs “Noble Experiment” 





“Figures With Still Lite.” by Ruth 
Reeves for Country Dining Room 


“Homage 


During December W. & J. Sloane, New 
York, are holding in their new gallery a 
special exhibition of textiles, designed by Ruth 
Reeves exclusively for this firm. These tex- 
tiles are hand-printed by various processes 
with vat dyes in a variety of materials, many 
of which have not been used before for hang- 
ings or upholstery, and constitute a first ex- 
periment of superimposed vat dying. Eight of 
the Ruth Reeves designs comprise the Sloane 
entry in the International exhibition of decora- 
tive metalwork and cotton textiles now on tour 
of the United States (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Dec. 1-28) under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts—the largest num- 
ber of designs from the work of any artist 
included, American or foreign. 

Concerning Ruth Reeves’ designs in the In- 
ternational, Florence Davies of the Detroit 
News wrote: “Miss Reeves has undertaken 
and completed a noble expegiment which seems 
to have none of the doubtful qualifications of 
the phrase. Sponsored by the Sloane firm, 
Miss Reeves was given carte blanche to devise 
suitable fabrics for the furnishing of a 10- 
room country house. . . . The motifs for her 
patterns reflect contemporary American life 
and lend themselves admirably to the project 
in hand, a country house. She never becomes 
purely pictorial when she represents sports, 
hunting, the activities about her home, or the 
steel canyons of the city which she provides 
for the office of the house to suggest a touch 
of business, but keeps her designs well adapted 
to textile technique.” 
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to Emily Dickinson,” Designed by Ruth 


Reeves for a Young Girl’s Bedroom 


F. W. Coburn wrote in the Boston Herald: 
“In the exhibition, one New York firm, 
Sloane’s, has made a brave display of textiles 
that compare more than favorably with any of 
the competing exhibits from abroad. Featur- 
ing a single talented and very original designer. 
Miss Ruth Reeves, this house shows hand- 
printed textiles, involving various processes 
and materials, suited for various purposes and 
altogether up to the standard expected of 
‘museum pieces.’ ” 

Reproduced herewith are “Figures in Still 
Life,” cotton velvet or voile, designed for a 
dining room in a country house, and “Homage 
to Emily Dickinson,” cotton velvet or voile, 
designed for a young girl’s bed-room, the vel- 
vet to be used for upholstery. 


Tue Art Dicest will try to find any object 
of art or decoration desired by a reader. 


Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinc- 
tion and beauty in their environment and 
appreciate superiority in service and cuisine. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 
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New England Ball-Foct Chest of Drawers, Oak and Walnut. 


In addition to the early American’ silver and 
furniture to go on exhibtion at the American 
Art Galleries on Jan. 1, the selections from 
the collection of Francis P. Garvan will in- 
clude Currier and Ives prints, early American 
Staf- 
fordshire,, Leeds and Liverpool decorated and 


and pewter, Oriental Lowestoft, 


glass 


lustred chinaware. 
Jan. 8, 9 and 10. 

The Currier and Ives prints, 50 in all, in- 
clude the popular Sporting, Western and Pio- 
neer Life, Rural and Farm Scenes, American 
Views and Marine Subjects. Among the in- 
teresting items are “Life on the Prairie—The 
‘Buffalo Hunt,’” painted by A. F. Tait; “The 
Rocky Mountains—Emigrants Crossing the 
Plains,’ “The American Trotting Stud— 
Mambrino Pilot and Flora Temple,” “Central 
Park, Winter—The Skating Pond,” “Snowed 
Up—Ruffed Grouse in Winter.” A fine copy 
of a portrait of Lincoln, showing him without 
a beard, is considered one of the rarest of 


The sale will take place 
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| In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 


























About 1690. 


Lincoln representations. The Currier and Ives 
prints will appear in the first and second ses- 
sions. 

Oriental Lowestoft, occurring in the same 
sessions as the prints, includes armorial pieces. 
These are in colors and gold with coats-of- 
arms and mottoes. Early American glassware 
appears in the second session and includes 
some important Steigel ware. The 33 items of 
Staffordshire, Leeds and Liverpool decorated 
and lustred chinaware, which opens the sale, 
include the much prized silver and pink lustre. 

Among the furniture is a New England ball- 
foot chest-of-drawers of oak and walnut, re- 
produced above, showing the earliest type of 
chests-of-drawers made in this country. A 
Chippendale carved walnut scroll-top highboy 
attributed to William Savery, Philadelphia, 
about 1760, and a®carved upholstered mahog- 
any sofa by Samuel McIntire of Salem, Mass., 
are to be shown. The furniture includes Dun- 
can Phyfe items such as a small mahogany 
writing table and a drop-leaf pedestal table. 
Queen Anne, Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
chairs of Philadelphia and New England origin 
include examples of the finest workmanship. 


Spreckels Sale, $154,232 

The auction sale of the art collection from 
the French villa of Mr. and Mrs. Claus 
Spreckels at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, brought a grand total of $154,232 for 
the two sessions. Hoppner’s “Portrait of a 
Gentleman” brought the top price, going to 
William J. Courtney for $5,000. 





$269,702 for Benguiat Art 
The sale of the V. and L. Benguiat collec- 
tion of old tapestries and rugs a the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries, New York, brought a grand 
total of $269,702. 


four sessions. 






High prices featured the 





George Washington’s Tooled Leather Key 
Basket 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has ac- 
quired the original leather key basket used 
by George Washington at Mount Vernon. The 
basket was acquired a few weeks ago from 
a lineal descendant of John Carlyle Herbert, 
who was a grandson of John Carlyle of Alex- 
andria, Va., and a great-grandson of William 
Fairfax, both of whom were intimate friends 
of the first president. According to family 
tradition, the basket was given to Herbert by 
George Washington as a plaything, when the 
former, as a child, was visiting Mount Vernon. 

Aside from its great historic value, the relic 
is an excellent example of early American 
tooled leather, few specimens of which have 
survived. It is splendidly preserved and bears 
the initials “G. W.” and Masonic emblems. 














Antiques More Fun 


The London Graphic endeavored to furnish 
the reason why people collect antiques in pref- 
erence to works by modern craftsmen: 

“This discriminating acquisition of things 
of beauty or rarity or associated interest, 
whether for use or ornament or only for fun, 
seems to me, whether it makes you a collector 
or not, a very excellent way of spending your 
time and money. And if anyone object, ‘But 
why spend them on antiques, instead of sup- 
porting the deserving craftsmen of your own 
time?’ you have your answer: ‘Show me the 
modern furniture or silver or glass which is as 
good as the old, and I will buy it.’ You can 
add that it is more fun buying old things than 
new, which, for some obscure reason, is pert- 
fectly true.” 
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“Winter Night,” by Julius Bloch. 


With the conservative wing of American 
print makers magnificently represented at thc 
Winter exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, the radicals are having their inning 
at the Downtown Gallery, New York, until Dec. 
31, at the fourth annual exhibition of the 
American Print Makers. 

The annual, which presents a review of the 
work of the left wing of American print makers, 
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“Asleep,” by Ernest Fiene. 


has become one of the outstanding print events 
of the year. All the media—etchings, drypoints, 
aquatints, lithographs, colored lithographs, 
woodcuts—are represented. ; 
The society is organized in such a way that 
it is unusually sensitive to new developments 
and, although many of the same artists appear 
annually, the exhibition each year takes on a 
new aspect. Following the custom established 





Prints of 1470-1490 


Preeminent among the recent accessions to 
the Metropolitan Museum’s collection of prints 
are two large and finely colored primitive Ger- 
man single-sheet woodcuts representing the 
Nativity and Saint Elizabeth. They came from 
the collection of Prof. Victor Goldschmidt of 
Heidelberg, having been between the covers of 
a copy of the celebrated Schedel or Nuremberg 
Chronicle of 1493. Along with the two exam- 
ples that were previously in the Huth collec- 
tion, the Metropolitan Museum now has two 
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of the largest pairs of early German relief 
prints of this group known. 

Made between the years of 1470 and 1490, 
they represent the single sheet as it was at the 
time when the woodcut artists were devoting 
the greater part of their activity to book illus- 
tration. The print of Saint Elizabeth shows the 
large figure of the saint standing in front of a 
curtain of deep rose color. It is signed “Wolf- 
gang,” though whether the signature is that of 

| the artist, engraver or publisher it is impossible 
| to say. 


| 


Philadelphia Etchers 


| The Philadelphia Society of Etchers is hold- 
ing its annual exhibition at the Newman Gal- 
| leries, comprising the works of 75 artists. The 
critics say that the personnel of the show is 
stronger this year and more interesting because 
of the varied list of exhibitors. 
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Albert W. Barker, A. Hugh Fisher, Thomas 
Handforth, Lilian Miller, Elizabeth Norton, 
Margaret Patterson, André Smith, and can 
furnish for exhibition and sale work by other 
important contemporary Americans. 






























in 1927, when the society was organized, the 
exhibits were selected by a committee of twelve 
members, each of whom invited two guest art- 
ists—a total of 36 exhibitors. 


On the 1930 selection committee were: Peggy 
Bacon, Ernest Fiene, Anne Goldthwaite, “Pop” 
Hart, Edward Hopper, Stefan Hirsch, Walt 
Kuhn, Yasuo Kunioshi, Richard Lahey, Ken- 
neth Hays Miller, Max Weber and Harry 
Wickey. 

The guest artists are: George Biddle, Julius 
Bloch, Fiske Boyd, Alexander Brook, Glenn 
O. Coleman, Stuart Davis, Adolph Dehn, Ma- 
bel Dwight, Arnold Friedman, Wanda Gag, 
Emil Ganso, Wood Gaylor, Harry Gottlieb, 
Samuel Halpert, Morris Kantor, Rockwell 
Kent, Alexander Kruse, Charles Locke, Louis 
Lozowick, Reginald Marsh, William C. Mc- 
Nulty, Raphael Soyer, A. Walkowitz, Mahonri 
Young, Marguerite Zorach and Saul. 

The result of their labors is an exhibition 
which is thoroughly sensitive to the contem- 
porary scene and to contemporary ideas in 


| a esthetics. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Modernism Rules Annual Lithograph and Woodblock International 


“Flight Into Egypt,” Ostaja-Chrostowski. 


Chicago’s second International Exhibition of 
Lithography and Woodcuts is being held in 
the print galleries of the Art Institute until 
Jan. 25. About 400 prints make up the 
show, of which the largest group is the 
American with 150 examples. There are en- 
tries from Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Mexi- 
co, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Soviet Russia. Most of the work 
shows a strong modernistic trend. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: First Logan 
prize and medal, Clare Leighton (London), 
woodcut, “Hop Pickers”; second Logan prize, 
Victoria E. Hutson, lithograph, “Interior”; 
third Logan prize, Saul Raskin, lithograph, 
“New York”; Walter S. Brewster lithograph 
prize, Glenn O. Coleman, “Minneta Lane”; 
Walter S. Brewster woodcut prize, Stanislaw 
Ostoja-Chrostowski (Poland), “Flight.” 

The American lithographers include many 
of the best known of the younger painters. 
Ever since the medium was invented it las 
been favored by workers in oil and water col- 
or because it lends itself to the production of 
painter-like quality. The “American scene” 
is strong, in lithography, being well represent- 
ed in the work of Louis Lozowick, John Stu- 
art Curry, Glenn Coleman, Eugene C, Fitsch, 
Clark Fay, Kenneth M. Adams, J. Ward Lock- 
wood, Mildred Rackley, Max Weber, Board- 
man Robinson, Reginald Marsh, Alexander 
Brook, Anne Goldthwaite, Stefan Hirsch, Stu- 
art Davis, Peggy Bacon and Nura. “Pop” 


FREE RIDE 


Around in our catalogue! You will see 
the greatest collection of Masterpiece 
reproductions, including 10 excellent 
prints of Modern French Art, Picasso, 
Van Gogh, etc., 120 Woodcuts and 
Engravings, and 150 prints of American 
Painting and Sculpture. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Box J Newton, Mass. 


“Siena,” by W. Goujaska, 


Hart is showing a large color lithograph, 
perhaps his most ambitious project in the me- 
dium so far. 

Less contemporary and more formal are 
the woodcuts by American artists. Rockwell 
Kent has two in the same spirit as his illustra- 
tions for “Moby Dick.” Other Americans 
prominently mentioned by the critics are 
George Biddle, Wanda Gag, Mabel Dwight, 
Ernest Fiene, Wayman Adams, William S. 
Schwartz, Emil Armin, Davenport Griffen. 

As in 1929, the British representation is 
distinguished by its literary character. Eng- 
lish books have a long tradition of fine illus- 
tration, and among the most fascinating prints 
in the show are two wood-engravings by Clare 
Leighton for “Wuthering Heights” (Miss 
Leighton is at present in Chicago and has lec- 
tured on “Wood-Engraving: a Lost Art Re- 
vived”). Eric Gill, famous alike for his sculp- 
ture, his type-designing and his prints, has 
several illustrations for Canterbury ‘Tales. 
John Copley, winner of the Logan medal and 
purchase prize in 1929, is again represented. 

Henri Matisse, who with Picasso and Derain 
has done much to raise lithography in France 
to a high place, heads the French section. 
Lithographs by Georg Grosz and woodcuts by 
Otto Nuckel may be taken as typical of the 
modern German group, reflecting the Expres- 
sionist point of view, while the colored wood- 
cuts of Hedwig Heise-Kruse hark back to an 


“The Hymn,” by Wayman Adams. 


earlier tradition. From Austria is the more 
traditional Swibert Lobisser. Frans Masereel, 
one of Belgium’s leading artists, has carried 
over his special style into woodblocks. The 
modern school in Mexico is represented by 
lithographs by Orozco, Carlos Romero and Jean 
Charlot. 

The Russian section, which seems to be in 
line with Soviet painting as shown in New 
York and at the Carnegie International, is 
arousing much interest. The Russians are 
sternly interested in subject matter; their 
bold woodcuts seem to enforce the mood of 
grim reality which one associates with the 
Communist regime. Some of their wood-en- 
gravings have been used to illustrate Soviet 
literature. 

The jury of selection was: Walter S. Brew- 
ster, Robert Allerton, Wallace L. DeWolf, 
Chauncey McCormick, Alfred E. Hamill, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Mrs. Charles Netcher 
and Melville E. Stone. 


Garvan Prints at Capital 


The Fine Arts Division of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., recently opened 
an exhibition of 350 rare prints featuring the 


early history of America. It has been loaned 
to the library for two months by the Mabel 
Brady Garvan Institute of Yale University. 


Just Published 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ETCHING 


Introduction by Ralph Flint 
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who have formed the great print collections in this country. Size of book 8%” x 115”, containing 224 
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Philadelphia Holds Its Print International 


Almost concurrently with Chicago’s Second 
International Exhibition of Lithography and 
Wood Engraving, the Print Club of Philadel- 
phia is holding (until Jan. 3) its Third Inter- 
national Exhibition of Prints, bringing together 
the work of 211 artists from 22 countries. The 
United States, due to the fact that American 


etching will be given a separate exhibition of 
its own later in the season, is represented by 
only fifteen artists, while England has 54 en- 
tries. 

In direct contrast to the subtle creations 
from Japan and China, with their perfection 
of line and balance, Mexico is represented by 
four artists who handle subject matter with a 
conscious crudity in an effort to express the 
feeling of their land and its peoples. The 
work of Olaf Willums of Norway, while act- 
ing as a relief from mundane forms, reminds 
one of Grimm’s fairy tales, said one critic. 

“Sweden is represented by eight artists,” 
said the Public Ledger, “several of whom are 
able interpreters of their own land. Thus 
Greda Nordling’s ‘Rain in Ovesuns,’ Arthur 
Sahlen’s ‘Dawn of Stockholm,’ and the strong 
peasant flavor of Anna Sahlstrom’s ‘Flax 
Dressers,’ women working beside a crude log 
fire, and her ‘Spinners’ by the hearth fire. 


Spain is this year more astonishing for the 





“The Plaintif’s Case,” by S. van Abbé (England). 


size than for the content of its prints. Its 
artists have covered tremendous space, but 
mere size is seldom a sinecure of mastery, and 
much that is said by these print makers could 
be expressed more economically and with great- 
er power.” 

The 15 


artists representing the United 





Prices of Etchings 


The sale at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, of the etching collection of Mrs. Irving 
I. Bloomingdale, heralded by the press as be- 
ing a gauge of prices, fulfilled that prediction. 
The two etchings bringing the highest prices 
were Sir David Y. Cameron’s “Ben Lomond,” 
$1,200, and James McBey’s “Penzance,” $1,- 
100. 


Others bringing high prices were: Seymour 
Haden’s “A River in Ireland,” $950; Cam- 
eron’s “Ca d’Or,” $800; Cameron’s “The Tay 
(Hell’s Hole),” $725; two dry-points by Muir- 
head Bone, “Demolition of St. James’ Hall, 
Interior,” and “Manhattan Excavations,” $650 
and $625; “Gale at Port Errol,” by J. McBey,, 
$700; “Ebb Tide,” by McBey, $750; “Mallards 
at Evening,” by Benson, $425. The highest 
Whistler price was $300 each for “The Fleet, 
Evening,” and “Doorway and Vine.” “Mona,” 
by Zorn went for $450. Pennell’s etchings 
brought as low as $15 and as high as $200 for 
“Bridge of Alcantara, Toledo,’ and “Park 
Row, New York.” The proceeds of the two 
sessions was $30,014. 


Cleveland Print Makers 


The circuited Fourth Annual Ohio Print 
Makers’ Exhibition, organized by the Dayton 
Society of Etchers, was revealed at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Cleveland artists num- 


bered 24 out of the 43 represented. They - 


were: Jolan Gross Bettelheim, C. E. Braddon, 
Stephen Brooks, R. Stanley Brown, John Csosz, 
Ivy Jane Edmondson, Milton Fox, William S. 
Gisch, Harold G. Griffith, Edwin Kaufman, 
Irene Kissel, Kalman Kubinyi, James Lentine, 
Russel T. Limbach, Dora K. Linley, Thomas 
Marker, Orville H. Peets, S. K. Popkins, 
Charles F. Ramus, Elsa Vick Shaw, Manuel 
Silberger, Joseph Suto, Paul Ulen, Jean Ulen. 

Following this show the Foreign Section of 
the Carnegie International will be hung. 
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“Perugia,” Karnly Patko (Hungary). 


States are Howard Cook, Levon West, I. W. 
Nason, Angelo Pinto, Thomas Handforth, Vic- 
toria Hutson, Lewis Lozowick, Rockwell Kent, 
Benton Spruance, Emil Ganso, George E. Burr, 
Martin Lewis, Peggy Bacon, Ernest Fiene and 
Kerr Eby. The exhibition will remain open 
until Jan. 3. 


Before Baseball Became “Big Business’ 


The extremely rare Currier & Ives print, 
“The American National Game of Baseball,” 
only one other copy of which has ever been 
offered at auction, is included in the Mrs. Rita 
Michaelsen collection of almost 250 Currier & 
Ives prints which will be dispersed at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, the evening 
of Dec. 18. It shows the grand match for the 


championship at the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 
N. J. Another rarity is “Mink Trapping,” after 
a painting by A. F. Tait, of which only four 
other copies are on record. 

The Michaelsen collection is unusually rich 





in the popular American Views. Also well rep- 
resented are the Railroad and Sporting prints, 
the Clipper Ships and Country Scenes. Among 
the outstanding items are: “Peytona and Fash- 
ion—In Their Great Match for $20,000 Over 
Union Course, L. I., 1845,” considered one of 
the rarest of American sporting prints; “The 
Whale Fishery—Attacking a ‘Right Whale’ 
and ‘Cutting In’”; “Emigrants Crossing the 
Plains,” after F. F. Palmer; “Across the Conti- 


| nent: Westward the Course of Empire Takes 


Its Way,” one of the most important of the 
Railroad prints; and “Wreck of the Steamship 
‘San Francisco.’ ” 





“The American National Game of Baseball.” Currier &§ Ives, 1866. 
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Lawson Book 


Frederic Newlin Price of the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York, has just brought out a vol- 
ume of forty reproductions of Ernest Lawson’s 
paintings (New York; Jacques & Co.; $5.00). 
Mr. Price is the author of the short biography 
of Lawson at the beginning of the book, from 
which it is learned that the artist was born in 
San Francisco of Canadian parents and that 
in the records of his family there are no artists 
or art patrons: “His genius is pioneer, aborig- 
inal.” 

Lawson’s art career started when he came 
to New York in 1890 and began to study under 
Twachtman. At the age of 20 he went to France, 
to Moret near Fontainebleau, the country of 
Sisley, where he spent much time developing 
his own creed of art under no master. 

This book is a record in pictures of his years 
since that time. He has been awarded many 
medals and prizes at exhibitions throughout the 
country and his paintings are to be found in 
almost every important museum and in private 
collections of note. Although the reproductions, 
which range from Lawson’s earliest period down 
to the present, are not in their original colors, 
they go far in proving that his paintings, as 
Mr. Price says, “are built for the ages.” 

** * 

Mr. Price’s assertion that Lawson was born 
in San Francisco revives the controversy which 
came to a head last January when the Art 
Gallery of Toronto held an exhibition of “Three 
American Artists,” in which this painter was 
included. Somebody in Halifax wrote to the 
officials that Lawson was not an American but 
a Canadian, born in that city. Others cited the 
American Art Annual, which for years has been 
giving California as Lawson’s birthplace. Then 
a few days later Lawson himself visited To- 
ronto for the first time in 30 years and, accord- 
ing to the local writers, admitted he had been 
born in Halifax in 1873. This should have been 
the final word but evidently it was not. THe 
Art Dicestr suggests a “Grand Council of Art,” 
with Mr. Lawson as chairman, to settle the 
dispute. 


Learn figure drawing speedily 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Guys, Victorian 


Constantin Guys, “The Painter of Victorian 
Life,” is the subject of P. G. Konody’s new 
book, edited by C. Geoffrey Holme, (New 
York; Wm. E. Rudge; $15). In addition to 
140 reproductions of some of Guys’ finest work 
it contains the first translation in English by 
Mr. Konody of that work of Baudelaire’s 
which cannot be left out in any study of Guys, 
“Painter of Modern Life” (Le peintre de la 
vie moderne). Mr. Konody supplies details of 
Guys’ career and assesses his place as an artist 
in his introduction. 

Constantin Guys was a strange, shy man, 
almost fanatical in the extent to which he 
shunned publicity, hiding behind the initials 
“M.G.” He rarely signed any of his work and 
it is said refused to allow Baudelaire to use his 
name in the “prophetic” essay the latter wrote 
on his art. The artist’s persistent desire for 
obscurity caused his work to be neglected all 
his life, even though that acute critical genius, 
Baudeclaire, did much to draw public attention 
to him. 

Guys was born in 1805 at Flushing in Hol- 
land of a middle-class French family, his father 
being Chief Commissioner of the French Navy. 
Very little of fact is known of his early life 
and his drawings give but a vague indication of 
his “tastes, character and manner of life” and 
the sources from which his art was derived. 
There are many conjectural statements as to 
when Guys made his debut in art work but 
taking all the facts, in conjunction with what 
is known of his character and the lack of evi- 
dence of any professional activity before he 
became a regular contributor to the “Illus- 
trated London News,” it may be assumed that 
he drew for his own amusement and probably 
had no ambition to make a name as an artist. 

His drawings reflected all the aspects of 
Parisian life during the Second Empire and of 
London life in early Victorian days from the 
elegant pleasure-seeking populace to the lower 
dregs of both cities. There are many evidences 
in his drawings of his extensive East-West 
travel and there are hundreds of his sketches 
of the armies throughout the Crimean War. 

His life as an artist came to an end when 
he was run down by a carriage in 1885. The 
records of the Maison Dubois state that he 
died on March 13, 1892, in the obscurity that 
he always desired. 

His name, however, became widely known 
through a memorial exhibition of some two 
hundred of his drawings at the Georges Petit 
Galleries in Paris in 1895. 


A “House Organ” 

“Art and Artists” is the title of a new 
monthly house organ published by the Cour- 
voisier Galleries of San Francisco. The initial 
number announces that it will not devote it- 
self “to merely exploiting the activities of 
Courvoisier; as the name implies, it will con- 
tain much interesting and unusual news of 
art and artists.” 


Something in Common 


“So you are a painter, eh?” muttered the 
stout man at the exhibit of a struggling land- 
scape artist. “Well, I’m a banker. And, 
would you believe it, I haven’t been to an art 
exhibit for ten years.” 

“That’s nothing,” returned the artist. “I 
haven’t been near a bank for twenty years.”— 
Pathfinder. 











An Etching Guide 


A most valuable guide to the technique of 
etching and print collecting has recently been 
published by Frank L. Emanuel (New York; 
Isaac Pitman & Sons; $10.00). 

The book is divided into three parts; the 
first containing a foreword by W. Russell Flint, 
A.R.A., and a history and bibliography of 
etching; the second being devoted to the actual 
technique used in etching, and the third part to 
the collection, selection and preservation of 
prints. 

Mr. Emanuel’s book is an aid to the artist, 
both beginner and professional, in this medium, 
by showing him what to do and how; it is an 
inspiration to the layman whose hobby is print 
collecting because it opens up new interests to 
him. 

The illustrations have for the most part been 
selected from the author’s own collection of 
some 11,600 etchings, gathered in the last 50 
years, on what he says was a very small purse. 
At the back of the book the author has given 
space to short instructive descriptions of all the 
plates used in the book. 


Maud Dale’s “Picasso” 


“Picasso” by Maud Dale, fourth in the 
Modern Art series (Knopf; New York), re- 
produces many examples of the artist’s work. 
It contains 62 illustrations, 6 pages of bio- 
graphical text and an appreciation of Picasso’s 
various merits, which at times prove so baffling 
to the public. The pictures reproduced, typical 
of Picasso’s art, are unfamiliar to the public 
because of their inclusion in private collections. 

“Today, Picasso in his experiments,” writes 
Mrs. Dale, “is revolutionizing and destroying 
the form or reality of things as it was accepted 
during the century preceding him; in doing 
this he relies not only upon the eye, but upon 
his imagination and his revelation as well.” 
Then she advises the reader: “This is an ad- 
venture in art that demands a great deal of 
the artist and a great deal more of the poor 
public that cannot count upon the same re- 
sources of imagination and vision.” 


An “Outline History” 


Scores of books on the standard aspect of art 
have appeared in the last year, or have been 
announced. The latest one, which appeared 
early in November, is “An Outline History of 
Painting in Europe to the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by S. C. Kaines Smith, cura- 
tor of the Birmingham (England) Art Gallery. 
Its American publisher is William Farquhar 
Payson, New York. The volume contains 24 
full page illustrations in color, and 125 black- 
and-white plates. 


The Permanent Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 


Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 


Order from 
National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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Fore-Edge Painting 


The beautiful old art of decorating books 
with fore-edge paintings has recently been re- 
vived by two Philadelphia artists, Mrs. Sue 
Buckingham Moulton and Mrs. Alfred P. Lee. 
Within the short space of one year these art- 
ists have turned out a collection of decorated 
books which is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in Philadelphia art circles. Mrs. Moulton, 
who is also well known as a miniature painter, 
has decorated in this manner two volumes of 
the diary of John Evelyn, Charles Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol,” Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and the French fairy tales of the Countess 
D’Aulnoy. Mrs. Lee’s creations include Dick- 
ens’ “A Tale of Two Cities’ and Hardy’s 
“Jude, the Obscure.” 

According to the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mrs. 
Moulton’s masterpiece so far is the double fore- 
edge painting applied to a volume of the Coun- 
tess D’Aulnoy’s fairy tales: “When the gilt 
front edges of this book are spread or ‘fanned,’ 
as it is technically known, in one direction, a 
certain picture comes into view and when the 
process is reversed, quite another is seen. Both 
however are designed in the spirit of the stories 
contained in the volume. Her painting for 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is entirely medieval 
in essence, the background and towers of the 
picture being based upon William Blake’s fa- 
mous exposition of the pilgrims departing from 
Tabard Inn in London, for their destination, 
the tomb of St. Thomas a’Becket at Canter- 
bury, while the figures and horses of Mrs. 
Moulton’s design have been taken from the 
engraving by James Heath of Thomas Stot- 
hard’s painting of the same theme... . 

“The process of fore-edge painting is by no 
means simple, according to Mrs. Moulton. The 
edges of the paper must first be carefully sand- 
papered to the requisite smoothness. A sizing, 
made after a formula of her own, is then ap- 
plied and allowed to dry thoroughly. The 
pages being spread and firmly clamped, the 
picture is then painted with water colors. Last 
of all the gold leaf is applied. It is only when 
the pages are ‘fanned’ that the picture comes 
into view; the book in its normal state presents 
to the vision only the familiar gilt edging. 

“The popularly considered originator of this 
method of book decoration was one who has 
come to be known as Edwards, of Halifax, but 
it was really only under this man’s supervision 
and in his bindery that the art was found at 
its best. It has generally been believed that 
he took out a patent for it, but this was not 
the case. The patent in an Edwards name in 
the British office where such matters were re- 
corded was for a method of rendering vellum 
transparent. This fore-edge painting had been 
in existence for fully a century before the days 
of the famous Edwards, and there are yet ex- 
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tant in England two volumes of the ‘Works’ of 
Charles I, bound by Mearne for Charles II, on 
the edges of which Tudor roses and other deco- 
rations were applied in the fore-edge manner. 
Just prior to Edwards’ time, there was a 
flourishing revival of the art, fostered by one 
Kalthoeber, member of a colony of Germans 
then dwelling in London, who devoted them- 
selves to various artistic enterprises. It was 
Edwards of Halifax, however, who brought 
fore-edge painting to its highest estate, and the 
methods pursued by him are largely those 
which are being used today in the present 
Philadelphia revival.” 


A Whitman Collection 


The private library of the late William 
Sloane Kennedy, which was willed to Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., contains so much 
valuable material concerning the life and 
works of Walt Whitman that it will become 
the nucleus of a Whitman collection. Event- 
ually the entire section will be displayed in a 
Kennedy-Whitman room, provided through 
Mr. Kennedy’s bequest of $10,000 for the 
College Library Endowment Fund. 

A friend to the “good gray poet” for many 
years, Mr. Kennedy was the last surviving 
member of the little group who frequented 
the house on Mickle Street, Camden, N. J., 
where Whitman passed the last fifteen years 
of his life. In 1896 he published in England 
his ‘Reminiscences of Whitman.” A few. years 
before his death he published a second volume, 
entitled “The Fight of a Book for the World,” 
telling of the struggle which Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass” made to win its way 
against the early flood of criticism. 

The Kennedy collection otherwise is rich 
in first editions, original manuscripts, rare 
books and correspondence. 


Book Worms Bested 

Art treasures of immense value were saved 
in Salzburg, Austria, by exposure for 88 hours 
to the vapors of cyanide gases, according to 
the New York Post. Worms had gotten into 
valuable manuscripts as well as rare early 
printed books at the cloister of the Capuchin 
Friars, causing great damage. It was decided 
to try to kill the pests with cyanide gas. Every 
window and door in the library was sealed and 
the poisonous fumes released. The experiment 
was successful. When pure air was let in, not 
a worm could turn. 


“The Recessional,” $3,150 
An autographed manuscript of Kipling’s fa- 
mous “Recessional” was acquired in London by 
Gabriel Wells, New York collector-dealer, for 
$3,150. The poem was written for Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee in 1897. 


“Fanshawe” Brings $2,300 
One of the rare first editions in the sale of 
the library of Frederick W. Lehman of St. 
Louis was a copy of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
first book, “Fanshawe.” It brought $2,300. 
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Treasures Gone! 


‘Part of the treasures of the library of St. 
Gall, Switzerland, have been disposed of se- 
cretly—unknown to the inhabitants of St. 
Gall until they were advertised in the cata- 
logue of a Berlin art auctioneer, according to 
the London Observer. The famous St. Gall 
library was one of the chief centers of medieval 
learning in Germany and it possesses many old 
German manuscripts, including the oldest text 
of the “Nibelungenlied” and also notable col- 
lections of engravings. The city also possesses 
the “Vandiana,” the library of the reformer, 
Vadianus, a native, one of the great humanists 
of the Reformation. 

The difficulties caused by the war were not 
sufficient to justify the sales, the Swiss people 
argue, as some of the libraries of Germany and 
Austria are in just as bad circumstances. The 
custodians defend themselves by declaring that 
the treasures were first offered to Swiss li- 
braries, which could not afford the prices asked. 

One of the most interesting pieces sold is the 
“Mappa Mundi,” a XV century map of the 
world, of which only three copies are known. 
It was bought by a Munich dealer for $3,182 
and sold to an Amercian dealer for double that 
price and has now gone to Washington together 
with a Bible printed at Ulm in 1480. The map 
had previously been offered to the libraries of 
Zurich, Berne and Basle for $950, and they 
were planning to buy it by joint action when 
the news of the sale came. 


Where Was Bacon? 

Professor Leslie Hotson of Harvard Universi- 
ty has unearthed documentary proof that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s father, John Shakespeare, 
Participated in a law suit against John Wal- 
ford of Marlborough, Wiltshire, on a debt for 
wool. The proof is from a record of a suit 
in the court of pleas at Stratford-on-Avon. 

John Shakespeare alleged that on Nov. 4, 
1568, Walford bought 20 tods of wool of him 
and never paid for it. Walford, in reply, de- 
nied he owed Shakespeare anything. Unfor- 
tunately, the plea roll containing further pro- 
ceedings has been lost. One is reminded of 
the clown in “The Winter’s Tale,” who mental- 
ly sums up the price of wool: “Let me see: 
every ‘leven wether tods; every tod yields 
pound and odd shilling; fifteen hundred shorn, 
what comes the wool to?” Wool? Mutton? 
Bacon? 
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vulnerable point for attack. 

Mr. Clough wrote a “Valedictory” and had 
it put in type, but the “final” number of the 
Bulletin that was to contain it never appeared. 
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America preachers of the gospel of Jesus 
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knowledge of what this gospel embraces. I 
have found thousands of citizens who know 
not that poets are more necessary than _poli- 
I have encountered such a paucity of 
that natural love for life which motivates in- 
dependent men and women that my soul has 
been battered into a thing misshapen; I have 
been malnourished for years by the religious 
bigotry, the racial hatred, the personal greed, 
and the petty intolerance of the men and wo- 
men about me.” 


Buys An Ivan Swift 
“Cass Park, Detroit,” a Winter subject by 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—Indefinite: Paintings, 
woodblocks, engravings. 


Mobile, Ala. 
ALLIED ART GUILD—Dec.:. 1930 New York 
Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Dec.: Water colors, 
woodblocks and lithographs, Max Weber; water 
colors, Sergey Scherbakoff. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Dec.: Exhibition 
of paintings. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Dec.: Winter ex- 
hibition by members. 


La Jolla, Cal. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Christmas sketches, 
Los Angeles Art Ass’n; exhibition, La Jolla Art 
Ass’n. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

BARK WN’ RAGS-—Dec.: Etchings, Levon West. 
DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES — Dec.: 
Water colors by Arthur B. Davies. Jan.: Paintings, 
Paul Dougherty, William Ritschel, Charles H. 
Davis; lithographs, Jose Clemente Orozco. LOS 
ANGELES MUSEUM OF HISTORY, SCIENCE 
AND ART—Dec.: Oils and water colors, Carlos 
Merida; oils and water colors, Millard Sheets; 
reproductions of French paintings; oils, water 
colors and sculpturing, California Art Club. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON—Dec.: Paintings of children, 
Nura; sketches of Indians, Mildred Rackley; Taos 
Indians, J. Henry Sharp; Pomo Indians, Grace 
Hudson; Mexican scenes, A. Jorge; color 
rints, Lilian Miller; modern Japanese prints, 
Yoshida; oriental paintings on glass. PASADENA 
ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Pasadena Society of 
Artists; exhibition, George K. Brandriff and 
Harold Gaze; water colors, Anthony Thieme; 
colored etchings, Luigi Kasimir; small bronzes. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB—Dec.: Exhibition of 
prints. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—Dec. 
15-27: Members exhibit of small pictures. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—To Jan. 2: Fifth Annual 
Art Guild Exhibit by members of the Art Guild; 
paintings, Alfred R. Mitchell, Charles A. Fries 
and Ivan Messenger; water colors. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—Dec.: Gerardus P. Wynkoop collection 
of prints by Hiroshige; Newhaus collection of 
Russian icons; paintings and drawings, Diego 
Rivera; Gothic and Renaissance sculpture, tapes- 
tries and furniture; water colors, William Musick. 
To Jan. 4: Contemporary English etching exhibi- 
tion; lithographs, James McNeill Whistler. Per- 
manent: Paintings by California artists. ZAS7- 
WEST GALLERY—Dec.: Decorative painting on 
silk, wood, and canvas, Shirrell W. Graves and 
Dorothy D. Graves; drawings, W. R. Yelland. 
S. & G. GUMP—Dec.: Paintings by contemporary 
California artists. Jan. 4-17: Exhibition by Rodin. 


Denver, Colo. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM-—Jan.: Exhibition of the 
art of the North American Indian. 


Hartford, Conn. 
MORGAN MEMORIAL MUSEUM — Dec.: Five 
modern American artists. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To 
Jan. 5: Exhibition of glass, ceramics, textiles. 


Washington, D. C. 

ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—To Dec. 27: 
Exhibition, Alice Judson, Susan B. Chase. To 
Jan. 10: Exhibition, Francklyn, Edith Hoyt; 
sculpture, Louise K. Sparrow. CORCORAN GAL- 
LERY OF ART—Dec.: 12th exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Paintings. GORDON 
DUNTHORNE GALLERIES—Dec.: Etchings, Al- 
fred Hutty; water colors, Maxwell Simpson; 
illuminated books and manuscripts. PH/LLIPS 
MEMORIAL GALLERY—To Jan. 25: Pierre Bon- 
nard; panels, Augustus Vincent Tack; Marin, 
Dave, etc.; America from Eakins to Kantor; 
Twelve Americans; exhibition by old and modern 
masters. UNITED STATES NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM (Smithsonian Institute)—To Jan. 4: Book- 


plates. 
Orlando, Fla. 

ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION—To Dec. 27: 
French travel posters. Jan. 4-23: Water colors, 
Harold Hilton. To Dec. 26: Prints, etchings and 
engravings. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ART CLUB—Dec.: Florida Federation of Arts ex- 


hibition. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Collection of 
etchings and engravings by Baillie; Japanese prints 
and mandarin squares. Jan. 1-15: Paintings, George 
Elmer Browne. 









Bloomington, II. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 6: New group by 
members of the North Shore Arts’ Ass’n 
(A. F. A.). 

Decatur, Ill. 

DECATUR INSTITUTE OF ‘CIVIC ARTS—Dec.: 

1930 New York Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, Hl. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 25: Second Annual 
International Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. Dec. 23-Jan. 18: Loan exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and prints by Toulouse- 
Lautrec; illustrations from American magazines; 
paintings, Louis Ritman; sculpture, Serge 
Yourievitch; exhibition of work by pupils of the 
Cizek School of Vienna. To Jan. 12: Christmas 
exhibition of work by children of the Sat. morning 
classes of the Art Institute. To Jan. 9: Costume 
exhibit. To Jan. 15: French quilting; church em- 
broideries; XVI to XIX century carpets. Dec.: 
Buckingham collection of Japanese prints by 
Utagawa Toyokuni. To Dec. 26: Netsuke Japanese 
screens. ARTS CLUB—Dec.: Paintings, Chirico; 
paintings, Valentine Prax; drawings, William Lit- 
tlefield. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & €O.—Dec.: 
Sporting prints and photographs. To Dec. 26: 
Etchings and drawings, Marguerite Kirmse. Jan.: 
Paintings, Leon Kroll. CH/CAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION — Dec.: Members exhibition. 
LAKESIDE PRESS GALLERIES—Dec.: Con- 
temporary American book illustration, W. A. 
Dwiggins, Rockwell Kent, Rudolph Ruzicka, Ed- 
ward A. Wilson. MIDLAND CLUB—Dec.: Water 
colors and small bronzes, Oscar Yampolsky. 
CHICAGO TRAFFIC CLUB (Palmer House)— 
Dec.: Oils and etchings, Maud Miller Hoffmaster. 


Rockford, Ill. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Japanese 
prints; wood block prints, Gustave Bauman. 


Springfield, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Japanese prints; ancient and 
modern embroideries; ceramics, etc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Elihu 
Vedder memorial exhibition; drawings and litho- 
graphs, Jose Clemente Orozco; arts and crafts of 
the American Indian. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Japanese prints; ancient and 
A.). 


Davenport, Iowa. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—Dec.: Paintings by 
contemporary Canadian artists (A. F. A.). 


Dubuque, Iowa. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Pictures by children 

of the Cizek School, Vienna. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

CITY LIBRARY GALLERY (Des Moines Ass’n of 
Fine Arts)—Dec.: Water color decorations, Eugene 
Savage. 

Manhattan, Kan. 

K. S. A. COLLEGE MUSEUM—Dec.: Water colors, 

etchings, lithographs and woodcuts by Kansas 


artists, Sandzen, Hall, Seward, etc. Jan. 5-19: Oil 


paintings, Thirza Mossman. 


Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Paintings by California 
artists. 
Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY (College of Arts 


and Sciences)—-To Dec. 20: Graphic processes 
(A. F. A.). 
Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Dec.: Col- 


lection from the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
(A. F 
New Orleans, La. 

ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB—To Dec. 26: Drawings, 
Conrad Albrizio. JS44C DELGADO MUSEUM 
OF ART—Dec.: Bronze sculpture, Maillol and 
Kolbe; wood block prints by members British 
Wood-engravers Ass’n (Art Ass’n of N. O.). 


t Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Dec.: Paintings, 
Joseph B. Kahill. 


Baltimore, Md. . 

MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Paintings, Ramon de 
Zubiaurre; Epstein Old Masters; etchings, William 
Meyerowitz; paintings, Harowitz; paintings, Hoch- 
schild Austrian; paintings, Theresa Bernstein; 
etchings, Anne: Goldthwaite; engravings from the 
Garrett collection. MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 27: Paintings, Donald Coale. PURNELL 
GALLERIES—Dec.: Contemporary etchings; old 
paintings. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: XVIII century 
French designs; Durer’s Life of the Virgin; Mexi- 
can craftwork and paintings. BOSTON ART 
CLUB—To Dec. 19: Collection of Indian and Eng- 
lish railway posters. Dec. 10-Jan. 10: Exhibition 
by members. CASSON GALLERIES—Dec.: Pencil 
drawings, Stanley W. Woodward; Marine etch- 
ings, C. J. A. Wilson. FOGG ART MUSEUM— 
Dec.: Loan exhibition of the works of William 
Blake. FOSTER BROS.—Dec.: Water colors of 
Italy and England, R. Clipston Sturgis. GOOD- 





MAN GALLERIES — Dec.: Miscellaneous fine 
prints and drawings. GOODSPEED’S BOOK 
SHOP—Dec.: Sporting prints, etchings and en- 
gravings by old and modern artists. GU/JZLD OF 
BOSTON ARTISTS—To Dec. 27: Small pictures 
by members of the Guild. HOLMAN’S PRINT 
SHOP—Dec.: Prints, drawings and early Eng- 
lish mezzotints. J. F. OLLSON GALLERY—To 
Jan. 6: Water colors, W. Lester Stevens; block 
prints, Mabel Pugh. PUBLIC LIBRARY—Dec.: 
Manuscripts and rare books relating to Boston and 
the Bay Colony; water colors of Boston and Eng- 
land, W. Ratcliffe. PRINT SHOP—Dec.: Currier 
and Ives prints; Americana, hunting and shooting. 
V. M. RIVERS STUDIO—Dec.: Paintings, Charles 
Vermoskie. SCHERVEE STUDIOS—Dec.: Etch- 
ings by contemporary American, British and 
French artists; mezzotints and etchings in color. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB—Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Ernest Stock. ROBERT M. VOSE GAL- 
LERIES—To Dec. . 27: Paintings and etchings, 
Diana Thorne. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

FITCHBURG ART CENTER—To Jan. 2: Paint- 
ings, William Savery; bronzes, Richardson White: 
prints loaned by the Print Corner, Hingham, 
Center, Mass. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Dec.: Block prints in color; 
landscapes, Frances Gearhart. To Jan. 3: Third 
International Exhibition of Prints. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ee ART MUSEUM—Dec.: Autumn ex- 
hibit. 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Dec. 21: 
Contemporary Japanese painting of the Araki 
School; paintings, Foujita; Tenth Annual Water 
Color Exhibition; paintings, John Carroll. Jan. 
2-30: Annual exhibition of Michigan artists. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS—Dec. 16-31: 
House Beautiful Cover Exhibition. SCARAB 
CZLUB—Dec.: Exhibition of water colors. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: 
Grand Rapids artists; portraits, Alexander Flyn; 
Japanese brocades; photographs, Paul D. Towne. 
To Jan. 3: Soap sculptures loaned by the Na- 
tional Small Soap Sculpture Committee. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—Dec.: Indian Art (A. F. A.). 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: 
Exhibition of Old Master Prints, Durer, Rem- 
brand& Whistler, Daubigny, Zorn, etc.; con- 
temporary print masters, John Taylor Arms, 
Fisher, Handforth, Partridge, Meissner, Kent, etc. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Work by leading water 
colorists (A. F. A.). 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Dec.: 
Old Japanese prints; prints from the Herschel V. 
Jones collection; wood block prints, Claire Leigh- 
ton; Chinese, Near Eastern and Egyptian an- 
tiquities from the Lily Place collection; Persian 
miniatures presented by George D. Pratt; Chinese 
jades and porcelains and Persian pottery from 
the Alfred F. Pillsbury collection. MOORE & 
SCRIVER ART GALLERIES—Dec.: Paintings, 
Louise Kelly, Elsy Hovald; Pastels, Agnes Lin- 
coln; etchings, A. Zorn and Joseph Pennell. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Dec.: Paintings, Cleveland 
artists; Austrian architecture. FRANCIS D 
HEALY GALLERIES —Dec.: Paintings and 
pencil drawings, Wallace Bassford. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—Dec.: Exhibition of small bronzes 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD—To Jan. 5: 18th 
annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
St. Louis artists. 

Jackson, Miss. 

MISS. ART ASS’N—Jan. 2-17: Graphic Arts (An- 

derson Galleries, Birmingham, Ala.) 
Lincoln, Neb. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Dec.: Oil paint- 
ings from the Toledo Museum of Art (A. F. A.). 
Omaha, Neb. 

ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Ninth annual exhibition 
of work by artists of Nebraska. Jan.: Water colors 

by Cleveland group. 
Montclair, N. J. 

MONTCLAIR MUSEUM-—To Dec. 
of decorative arts. 

‘ Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM--Dec.: American primitive 
paintings; Mediterranean culture; Arts of Old 
Japan; American painting (1700-1900); Vergil ex- 
hibit; Modern American paintings and sculpture; 
Christmas in Slavic countries. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

NEW MEXICO STATE COLLEGE—Dec.: Wood 

block prints in color (A. F. A.). 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

ART GALLERY & MUSEUM OF PUBLIC 
LIBRA RY—Dec.: Second annual small picture ex- 
hibit by members of the Binghamton Society of 


Fine Arts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Dec.: Costume and stage 
design of the Little Opera Co. To Jan. 20: Hun- 


21: Exhibition 
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garian Art (A. F. A.). PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Dec.: Work of instructors. LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL—Dec.: Contemporary printed textiles. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERT—Dec.: Block prints, Leo 
J. Meissner. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Dec. 28: Third 
International exhibition of contemporary metal 
work and cotton textiles; Dec.-Jan.: early Italian 
engravings; Peruvian textiles. To Jan. 18: French 
painted and embroidered silks of the XVIII 
century; Dec.: Japanese peasant art; prints, 
selected masterpieces. ARTHUR A'CKERMANN 
& SONS—Dec.: XVIII century color prints and 
drawings; wax miniature portraits, Ethel Frances 
Mundy; water color drawings of duck hunting, 
J. D. Knap. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS—Dec.: 
Exhibition by contemporary’ British artists. 
AINSLIE GALLER/IES—Dec.: Paintings, F. 
Grayson Sayre; Jan.: Paintings by contemporary 
California artists. AMERICAN ART GAL- 
LERIES—Dec. 8-20: Favai of Venice; Paintings, 


Marie Bommer; Stickney China glazes; paintings, 
John Dix. ARDEN GALLERY—TVo Jan. 

Sketchbook of American artists, Gifford Beal, 
Jonas Lie, Jerome Meyers, Mahonri Young: 
Christmas sale of woodcuts, Gertrude Hermes. 
ARGENT GALLERIES—Dec.: Annual Sketch 
and Crafts Exhibition by National Ass’n. of 


Women Painters and Sculptors. ART CENTER— 
To Dec. 24: Greeting cards, Art Alliance of 
America; To Dec. 27: Paintings, Josephine Grid- 
ley; To Dec. 28: Work by pupils and faculty of 
the Reimann School, Berlin, Germany. To Jan. 14: 
Third exhibition by young artists, Opportunity 
Gallery. BABCOCK GALLERIES—To Jan. 15: 


Paintings, Thomas Eakins. JOHN BECKER 
GALLERIES—Dec.: Small oils, drawings, litho- 
graphs, prints by modern French artists. BEL- 


MONT GALLERIES—Permanent 
Old Masters. BOURGEOIS GALLER/IES—Dec.: 
Paintings, Dr. Stan Bauch. BRONX HOUSE—To 
Dec. 19: Annual exhibit of Cyasan artists. BRUM- 
MER GALLERIES—Dec.: Paintings, Pierre Roy. 
OTTO BURCHARD & CO.—Dec.: Animal motives 
in early Chinese art. D. B. BUTLER & CO.—Dec.: 
New York views, Currier & Ives prints. FRANS 
BUFFA & SONS—Jan.: Paintings of Norway, 
William H. Singer, Jr. CALO ART GALLERIES 
—Jan.: Paintings by American and foreign 
artists. CHAMBRUN GALLERIES—YTo Dec. 21: 
A century of French etchings, from Delacroix to 
Picasso. CHRISTODORA HOUSE—To Jan. 12: 
Water colors from American Water Color Society 
and New York Water Color Club exhibit. CON- 
TEMPORARY GALLERIES—Dec.: Joint ex- 
hibition of water colors and sculpture, Louise B. 
Mansfield and Isabel M. Kimball. DELPHIC 
STUDIOS—To Jan. 4: Mexican group exhibition. 
Permanent: Works of Orozco. DEMO@T7TE—To 
Jan. 3: Paintings, Maurice Utrillo, ~ Suzanne 
Valadon, Utter, Jean Hugo. DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY —Dec.: Fourth annual _ exhibition 
American Print Makers. DE WITT CLINTON 
HIGH SCHOOL—Dec.: G. R. D. collection of 
modern paintings; paintings from Salmagundi Club 
exhibit. DUDENSING GALLERIES—To Dec. 28: 
Paintings, M. Collison; Christmas gift exhibit, 
small paintings, water colors, etching and sculp- 
ture. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES—To Dec. 23: 


exhibition of 


Paintings, Maxime Maufra. EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE—Dec.: Textiles from Metropolitan 
Museum; Reproduction of drawings by Hans 


Holbein. (A. F. A.) FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 24: Paintings, J. M. LeTournier. To Dec. 
27: Exhibition, Hugo Rumbold. Dec.: Christmas 
gifts and porcelains, F. Luis Mora. F/FTEEN 
GALLERIES—To Dec. 20: Black and White ex- 
hibition by Members. F/F7Y-SIXTH STREET 
GALLERIES—To Dec. 20: Paintings, John 
Comas; sculpture. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 
Jan.: Exhibition of paintings. GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES—To Dec. 20: Small paintings 
of Maine coast, Gordon Grant. G. R. D. STUDIO 
—To Dec. 20: Christmas selling show, small! paint- 
ings, prints and sculpture; exhibition by con- 
temporary artists. HACKETT GALLERIES—To 
Dec. 20: Paintings, John Keating. Dec.: Paintings, 
Jacob Getlar Smith. HARLOW, MACDONALD & 


CO.—To Dec. 24: Drawings and_ caricatures, 
William Auer-bach Levy; To Dec. 25: Etchings 
and drawings of dogs, Marguerite Kirmse. 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES—Nec.: Paint- 
ings by Goerg; paintings by Americans. HYMAN 
& SON—Dec.-Jan.: Old portraits and decorative 


paintings. KENNEDY & CO.—Dec.: Drawings, 
Muirhead Bone, Sir D. Y. Cameron, James Mc- 
Bey; character drawings, Nancy Dyer. THOMAS 


J. KERR—YJan.: Paintings, tapestries and antique 


furniture. KJPPS GALLERIES—Dec.: Nassau 
water colors and scenes, Frederic Soldwedel. 


KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Dec.: Special ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& Co—Dec.: Lithographs from Delacroix to 
Derain. M. KNOEDLER & CO.—To Dec. 27: 
British messotints; XV and XVI century etchings, 
engravings and woodcuts. LI’CY LAMAR GAL- 
LERIES—Dec.: Special exhibition of Old and 
Modern Masters. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Dec.-Jan.: Mexican art, Orozco, Charlot, Tomayo 
MACBETH GALLERIES—Dec.: Paintings by a 
group of younger artists: etchings, Ernest 
Haskell. MILCH GALLERIES—MNec.: Exhibition 
of paintings. MONTROSS GALLERY—To Tec 
20:* Paintings, Rubin; To Jan. 3: Paintings, John 
Allison; water colors, Otis Oldfield. To Dec. 20: 
Fourteen lithographs, Zhena Gay. MORTON GAL- 
LERIES — To Dec. 29: Paintings, Horace 
Armistead; water colors, Clara Lea Cousins; 
paintings. graphics and monotypes. Sam Weinik 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART—To Dec. 20: La 











Gravure Moderne. To Jan. 10: Competitive ex- 
hibition of designs for costumes for Beaux Arts 
Ball. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—To Jan. 5: 
Paintings and sculpture by living Americans. VA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—To Dec. 21: 
Exhibition by members. WAT/ONAL ARTS CLUB 
To Dec. 26; Eighth annual exhibition of books 
of the year. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Dec.: 
XVIII century landscape and portraits. ARTHUR 
U. NEWTON GALLERIES—Dec.-Jan.: XVIII 
century English portraits and sporting pictures. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIOS—Permanent 
exhibition of rugs and wall hangings designed 
by American artists. POTTERS SHOP—Dec.: 
Pottery and ceramic sculpture by American pot- 
ters. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Print Room)—Dec.: 
Christmas cards by American artists; contemporary 
European woodlock prints. RE/NHARDT GAL- 
LERIES AND GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES— 
Dec.: Guelph Treasure exhibition. ROERICH 
MUSEUM—To Dec. 31: Old Masters drawings 
from collection of Prof. Frank Jewett Mather. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB—Jan. 16-30: Annual auc- 
tion exhibition. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. 
—Dec.: Water colors and drawings by Seurat, 
Van Gogh, Segonzac and Matisse. SCHULTHE/S 
eee eee exhibition of paintings 

American and foreign artists. & A. 
SILBERMAN—Jon.: Old Masters and antiques. 
W. & J. SLOANE—Dec.: Textiles, Ruth Reeves. 
HELEN M. SNYDER—Dec.: Decorative paint- 
ings, La Vicomtesse de Vaulchier. VAN DIEMEN 
GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of Old Mas- 
ters. WILDENSTEIN & Co.—Dec.: Paintings of 
Versailles, Eugene Delaporte. CATHERINE 


LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB—Dec.: Mem- 
bers exhibition of summer sketches. HOWARD 
YOUNG GALLERIES—Dec.-Jan.: Old and mod- 
ern paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Dec.: Second In- 
ternational Salon of Photography; “Fifty Books of 
the Year’’; modern French art. Jan.: Renaissance 


exhibition. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To Dec. 19: The Art of 
the Early Book. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: Oils and water 
colors, Mary S. Powers. Jan.: Collection from the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery; photography, Camera 
Club of Syracuse. 


Akron, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: One-Picture Exhibit, 
George Inness (A. F. A.). Stained glass by Rey- 
nolds, Francis and Rohenstock. To Jan. 4: Paint- 
ings by “Fourteen Akron Men.” 


Athens, O. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—To Dec. 23: Paintings by 
the faculties of Ohio State University, Columbus 
Art School and Ohio University. 

Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—To Dec. 28: Mod- 


ern Japanese prints. To Jan. 18: Modern and 
French XIX century rints; paintings, Andre 
Derain. CLOSSON GALLERIES —Jan. 5-17: 


Paul Ashbrook. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 4: Ex- 
hibition of prints loaned by members of the Print 
Club; South Asiatic art. Jan.: Fourth annual Ohio 
Print Makers Exhibition. 


Celumbus, O. 

COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—To Dec 
20: Columbus Art League Annual Thumb Box 
Exhibit and black and white show; first annual 
exhibit of Camera Pictorialists. To Jan. 15: Sixth 
annual exhibition, Ohio Water Color Society. 


Paintings, 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: World’s Fair 
Posters; small sculpture, Waylande Gregory; 


Chicago artist’s work. Jan.: Paintings by Elihu 
Vedder; East Indian paintings, Shanti Pahadur. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Engravings 
by Durer; block prints, Ernest Watson. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Paintings by 
American artists (College Art Ass’n.). 


Chickasha, Okla. 
OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To Dec 
23: Flower and still life subjects (A. F. A.). 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
Jan. 10-Feb. 1: Exhibition by Thomas H. Benton. 


Toronto, Ont. 
FINE ART SOCIETY—Dec.-Jan.: 
paintings and sculpture. 


Portland, Ore. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Water colors, Carroll 
Bill; miniatures, Sally Cross Bill; small sculpture 
and prints (College Art Ass’n.). Jan. 6-31: Paint- 
ings, Boris Deutsch. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY—To Dec. 


19: Woodcuts, Prescott Chaplin; lithographs, Saul 
Raskin. 


Exhibition of 


Easton, Pa. 


EASTON SCHOOL MUSEUM—Jan. 
designs, 
facturers; 


11-16: Textile 
silk loaned by Easton manu- 
(Art 


Leon Bakst; 
silk prints from Cheney Bros. 























Center); work of pupils of King Coit School of 
Acting and Design. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART CLUB—To Dec. 26: 37th annual Club exhibi- 
tion. Jan. 1-14: Exhibition, Mary Townsend Mason. 
ART ALLIANCE—To Dec. 23: Oils and water 
colors, Charles W. Hawthorne. Dec. 26-Jan. 1: 
“Art Carnival,” unjuried works by Art Alliance 
members. Jan. 5-26: Oils, John Wells. Jan.: An- 
nual exhibition of the Circulating Picture Club. 
CRILLON GALLERY—To Dec. 20: Paintings 
and drawings, Kadar Bela. PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—Jan. 25-March 15: 
126th Annual Exhibition in Oil and Sculpture. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM—Dec.: Etchings by 
Rembrandt, collection of Lessing Rosenwald; the 
Macfadden collection of English paintings; Braun 
collection of American paintings; Edmond Foulc 
collection; French XIX century paintings; French. 
Dutch and Italian paintings from the Elkins, 
Wilstach and Johnson collections. PRINT CLUB— 
Dec.: Christmas cards, etchings, block prints by 
Phila. artists. To Jan. 3: 3rd International Ex- 
hibition of Prints. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Jan. 7-Feb. 4: Mexican 
Fine and Applied Arts. WUNDERLY ART GAL- 
LERY—To Dec. 20: Hand wrought jewelry, Frank 
Gardner Hale. Jan. 2-15: Exhibition of sculpture 
in porcelain, bronze and silver, Prof. Max Esser 
of Germany. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WYOMING VALLEY WOMEN’S CLUB—To Dec. 
23: Oils and water colors, Herbert N. Hooven. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Dec.: 
Original drawings from the collection of John 
Nicholas Brown; Dutch paintings of the middle 
XIX century. NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Dec.: 
Paintings, Charles Curtis Allen; etchings by French 
Dutch and English masters. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Dec.: 
American conservative and progressive paintings 
(College Art Ass’n.); oil paintings, water colors, 
commercial and craft work (Memphis Art Guild). 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Dec.: Russian 
paintings and Russian art loaned by Theodore 
Kosloff. Dec. 11-Jan. 11: Paintings, Jean Craw- 
ford Adams. HIGHLAND PARK ART GAL- 
LERY—To Jan. 5: Paintings, Santa Fe—Taos; 
prints, Leo J. Meissner. Dec.: Paintings, Byron 
B. Boyd. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Dec. 28: “A” and 
“B” circuits, Southern States Art League; oils 
and lithographs, William S. Schwartz; work of 
New Orleans potters. Dec.: “Fifty Prints of the 
Year,” (American Institute of Graphic Art). 
HERZOG GALLERIES—XVI1 and XVIII cen- 
tury textiles; old English portraits. 


Beaumont, Tex. 
TYRRELL PUBLIC LIBRARY—Dec.: Student 
work from the N. Y. School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art (A. F. A.). 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Jan. 1-26: Bronzes, Maillol and Kolbe: 
paintings, Byron B. Boyd; paintings, Edward 
Bruce. Dec.: Portraits, George H. Taggart; etch- 
ings, Mary Bonner. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Permanent 
exhibition of western paintings, John Fery. 


Seattle, Wash. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—To Dec. 20: 
Contemporary French paintings (College Art 
Ass’n.); French paintings (Mr. and Mrs. Preston 


Harrison Gallery, Los Angeles Museum). 


Brigham City, Utah. 
BOX ELDER GALLERY—Dec.: Exhibition by Lee 
Greene Richards. 


Wheeling, West Va. 
ART CLUB—To Dec. 20: Art of 


CA. F.2d. 
Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE '‘COLLEGE—Dec.: Etchings from the 
Chicago Society of Etchers; etchings of dogs, 
Morgan Dennis. 


Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 3: Contemporary 


American paintings (College Art Ass’n.). Jan. 
4-31: Silk prints. YN/VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


the Southwest 


—Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Sculpture and drawings, Jo 
Davidson. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: First International Ex- 


hibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving: 
Arthur B. Davies memorial exhibition; aquarelles, 
Homer Ellerton; Christmas cards, Wisconsin 
Society of Applied Arts. To Jan. 17: Brazilian 
exhibition; water colors of Soviet Russia, O’Hara; 
monotypes, Seth Hoffman; paintings, Abel Sanchez. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY—Dec.: Architectural 
exhibition by Frank Lloyd Wright. M/LWAUKEE 
JOURNAL GALLERY—Dec.: 21st exhibition of 
Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Dec.: Banners 
from Tibet. Jan.: Water colors, Paul Gill; wood 
blocks, Siegfried Weng. 
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GranpCENTRALSCHOOLe?‘ART 


ESTABLISHED by successful modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, 


POSTERS, 


MODELING 
ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at. Any Time 


Night Classes 


THAN ART 


BETTE SCHOOL METHODS 


writes a commercial artist (name on request) of the 
Cross Home Study Course. Hundreds of artists, teachers, 
students the world over have gained more from this course 
than from art schools. It saves many years in gaining 
fine art power for commercial art, portraiture, landscape, 
culture. College Credits for Home or School Course. 


Anson K. Cross Art School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (All the year) 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


NEW TERM STARTING IN JANUARY 
Special Classes pianned for Teachers. 


All phases from elementary to full mastery 
of costume design and illustration, also 
stage design, are taught in shortest time 
eonsistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on completion 
of course. Send for circular D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


DESIGNERS ART 


Training in Fine Arts 
and Design 
Beginner and Advanced Students 
Catalog Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Student Experiment 


A gift of $2,000 has been received by Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., from the Car- 
negie Corporation to be used in financing an 
extension of the picture-rental service soon to 
be initiated at Lawrence College, according to 
an announcement made by President Henry M. 
Wriston. The plan of renting pictures to stu- 
dents was proposed by President Wriston last 
June and was assured by the gift of one of 
the friends of the college. The Carnegie gift 
will make it possible to add to the pictures in 
the collection and to insure permanency of the 
project. 

“Tt seems to me the time has come,” Presi- 
dent Wriston said, “when the students’ inter- 
est and enthusiasm, shown by their anxiety to 
have us put more and better pictures in the 
dormitory living rooms, justifies us in an ef- 
fort to take another step forward. It would 
be a wonderful thing to have a collection of 
framed pictures for student use. These could 
be loaned to the students at some rental 
charge, say perhaps 10 percent of their net 
cost. 

“The students should be encouraged to ex- 


| change the pictures they have for others as 


their tastes develop, and we should make it 
possible for them to have more than one at a 
time if there is proper space in the room. If 
when the student graduates some picture has 


come to have a deep meaning for him he | 


should be allowed to take it away by simply 
paying the difference between the rental and 
the original cost. This project, I believe, would 
develop interest in precisely the way in which 
we should like to see it grow—as part of the 
daily life of the individual student.” 

Equal opportunity is given the students in 
getting the picture of their choice by leaving a 
list of choices at the library desk along with 
the rental fee of 50 cents the semester. The 
envelopes are put in a basket and chance 
choices are made. 

Included in the college collection ready for 
the students to select from are originals by 
Whistler, Goya, Max Pollack, Bertha Jacques, 
Helen Hyde and many other artists of wide 


reputation. 


Student Prize Winners 
The College Art Association has announced 


the prize winners in the recent student exhibi- | 


tion held at its galleries: first prize, consisting 
of a print and a student membership in the 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 





association, to Norman Neff, University of Ken- | 


tucky; second prize, a membership in the asso- 
ciation, to Lois North, Yale. 









METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 577 St., New York City 



















INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 









MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of The Art of Color and Art 
of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 






Instructors: 
ARTHUR SCHWIEDER 


ARTHUR Black 







Betty Morris 









School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 





Send for 


Catalogue A D 
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FALL ae IN § SESSION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
FINE and APPLIED ART 


16 West Gist Street, New York 


Tuition Fees $10 up 
Columbus 4813 Catalogue sent om request 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ST W. WATSON ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


E 
F L TIME eer eee lee at ART 
c RT EB. 2ND, 1931 


Write for stareuiiies 


209 Washington Park Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 BaLtimors, Mb. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
=A OMMERCEAL ART 














ENDEIVEIDUALLY PLANNED 
SCHEDULES 























624 BH STREET AW. WASHINGCTON.DC 


—NATIONAL SCHOOL OF— 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Color, 


Design, 
metry, Life sketch class. 








Interior Com- 


Sym- 


Decorating, Costume, 


Dynamic 
Catalog. 


Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. | 


= 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting. Sculpture, -Illustration, Commercial Art. 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 
north lighted. Modern equipment. 
Extension Courses. Spring, 
Terms. New Catalog: address 

Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


mercial Art, Poster 


Dormitory. 


European tours. 
Summer and Winter 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


Painting. 
Pottery. 





















SCHOOL OF THE Mi&3EUM 
OF FINE ARTS 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 


Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Art Supply Store Adopts Simplicity 


Interior of E. H.& A.C. Friedrichs Co., New York. 


Simplicity and practicality mark the modern 
sales room, whether the objects it contains are 
paintings, furs or refrigerators. Art dealers have 
adopted the modern mode of presenting their 
wares, as readers know from the reproductions 
that have appeared in Tue Art Dicest. The 
art supply houses are now falling in line, as can 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest ScHOOL OF 
InpuUsTRIAL ArT IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 
Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING asd SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 


ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 1) 
lustration, Interior Decoration 
Costume Design, New building 
Mid-term opens January 5. 


E. A. Gerry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term opens January fifth. Professional and teachers’ 
courses of study in the fine and applied arts. 

Write for special catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 


be seen from the above photograph of the in- 


terior of one of the New York stores of the 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Company. 

Every inch of space is utilized simply and 
modernly. The departments—paints, brushes, 
clay, etc——are so arranged that the artist or 
art student can obtain instantly what he wants 
and be on his way back to his studio. This is 
in keeping with “the tempo” of the age. An 
elevator in a great business building travels a 
thousand feet in a minute. Earl Stendahl, Los 
Angeles art dealer, journeys to New York in 
little more than a day, and returns to Califor- 
nia with a desired painting at the same speed. 

Many art supply houses throughout the coun- 
try have become modern, time-saving depart- 
ment stores. Tue Arr Dicest reproduces the 
Friedrichs interior as an example. 


Seeking Art Understanding 
The Brooklyn Museum announces some rec- 
ord-breaking figures for attendance at its 
courses in art appreciation. The three courses 
for teachers brought a total enrollment of 470. 
The children’s classes have an enrollment of 
197 and many have been turned away. 


STUDIO 
sph eR 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


California School of Design 
Lucien Lasaupt, Director 
528 Powell St. San Francisco 


ART classes (Fashion, Poster, etc.) 

Costume Design, Needlecraft, Merchan- 

dising, Interior and Exterior Decora- 

tion. Credits accepted for certification 
State of California. 


Catalog on request 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


school ot ART 


instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 

Design and Interior Decoration; 

@ Gerorce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 

mercial Art, Witt1am F. Stecuer, Illustration; 

Scott Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. 

Write for Catalog B. 


Enroll Now. 
126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


cn. 8.T 1 Tee TT € 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Department of Illustration, De- 
sign, Teacher Training and 
Architecture. 37 Studios. 94 
Instructors. 44th Year. Catalog. 
Classes being organized for Il- 
lustration, Design and Teacher 
Training for February. 


James C. Boupreau, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


38th year 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interton Dec- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 9. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses, in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 


Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 
Institute, Dayton, 0. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 


Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 
Winter Sports. Students may register at any 
time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Circular to 

D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager | 


Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 








Inquire Now Regarding Mid-Year Entrance \ 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts 


New York—Paris CATALOGUES 


Only International Professional School of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and Il- 
lustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration. Alse 
Modern Teachers Training. 


Spscia, Eveninc Lire anp Water Co.or CLassss 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York Yn 









ArtStudents League 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
56th Vear. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th St., New York City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Individual Instruction ay 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) New York City 


Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating’ and Magazine 
Illustrating. For —t address E. 5 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WasuHinGton University, St. Louis 





WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Stanley M. Arthurs, Ida Evelyn Macfarlane, 
M. A. Renzetti, Andrew Doragh, Douglas Duer, 
Gayle P. Hoskins, Frank E. Schoonover, N. 
C. Wyeth. 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


BE AN ARTIST 


Yous DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 


PAPLED A 










Room 10 
THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katuerine D. Cuitp, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





The Reimann School 


The Reimann School of Berlin, one of Ger- 
many’s foremost industrial art schools, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of work done in its workshops 
at the Art Center, New York, under the aus- 
pices of the Art Alliance of America. The 
display, which includes textiles, metal work, 
costume design, posters and shop window lay- 
outs, will remain on view until Dec. 20. 

Although it is a private enterprise, this Ger- 
man school follows the same policy that has 
made the German Kunst-Gewerbe school a sig- 
nificant cultural and economic force. The stu- 
dents learn not only the technique and theory 
of design, but a definite philosophy of life as 
well, for they are taught to rationalize the 
modern spirit and apply it to life about them 
and to sense the aesthetic of the machine age 
and express it through its logical—and only— 
medium, the machine. 

Reimann School designs follow no stereo- 
typed, stylized formulas of what has come to 
be popularly and often erroneously considered 
the modern style. Copying and adapting pe- 
riod motives is not permissible—they must go 
to the life about them for ideas. The students, 
of which a large percentage come from France, 
Austria and the United States, work as ap- 
prentices and learn the practical application 
of design by executing commissions for indus- 
try. Important contacts are made with the 
industrial world before the student graduates. 
“Executed by the Reimann School Work- 
shops,” has come to be synonymous with a 
personal interpretation of the modern spirit. 


Some Advice 


Douglas Donaldson, Los Angeles decorator 
and instructor, thinks it is time for painters 
and sculptors to revise their ideas concerning 
exhibitions so as to conform with the modern 
use of art. Writing in the California Art 
Club’s Bulletin, he said: 

“Anyone at all sensitive to modern trends 
will admit that present day significant con- 
struction is in the hands of architects assisted 
by decorators, who, working with the archi- 
tects, dictate the choice and use of fine arts in 
interior schemes. 

“If painters and sculptors are to function 
in this modern scheme their exhibitions should 
demonstrate their competence. They could 
do this by exhibiting their works in architec- 
tural settings. In place of the usual artist jury 
I would have a single competent architect as- 
sisted by competent decorators. The result 
of such co-operation, if successful, would be 
an exhibition of thrilling beauty in contrast to 
the average present day exhibition, which is a 
kind of emotional mangling machine for the 
sensitive observer. 

“Samples of art work might be shown in 
galleries as they are now being shown, but 
the big art exhibition of the year should aim 
at cultivating public taste in the right use of 
painting and sculpture... . 

“Leo Katz said that ‘If one does not already 
have a distinct dislike for painting when he 
enters an art gallery he is quite sure to have 
it by the time he has looked at a mile of pic- 
tures hung on the line.’ 

“In addition to one big art show a year 
which is not an exhibition of bad artistic 
taste, I wish there might be exhibited from 
time to time beautiful houses and gardens that 
demonstrate a fine and proper use of painting 
and sculpture.” 


“Contact” 


The Newark Public School of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts will, within a year, be suitably 
housed. After nearly 50 years the school has 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamBLe 
President 


Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——-CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE-——BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May. 
ScHoLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





tlm, MID-YEAR CLASSES 
{> 2 BEGIN JANUARY 61H 


: €VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 








CHOUINAROD 
SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 


741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES <= 
CALIE RN liAce 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story building 


Professional courses for serious students 
Mid-year entrance 


Profusely Illustrated Booklet 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
48TH YEAR 


4-Year Courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts 


Full particulars on request 


CLEVELAND OHIO 










STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Art 
















Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Commercial 
Advertising 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Pructicai instruction in all 
ranches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts Day and spare 
*Pone courses 







Individual 


instruction. Faculty of in 
‘ernational reputation 
Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 111. 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free Wstreted catalog. 


Second semester begins Jan 5, . Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams S _ i. 
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SR 
REMBRANDT 
COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 


APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ- 


Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD> 1 York St. Toronto-Onterio 


SUISSE EE CEE SEI APE SECS 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 
Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK 








oe arene ae 


GRAPHIC QUALITY 


in art is much sought after in the modern 
viewpoint. It is diametrically 
painty pictures. It 
draughtsmanship, 


i 

I 

t 

: opposed to 
; presupposes mastery of 
1 directness of expression 
a and a medium which has graphic qualities. 
> Our MARTINI TEMPERA fills the require- 
e ments in every detail for this type of paint- 
: ing technique. 

t 

t 

' 

' 


Write for circular. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LAB OR A T Ot TES 


10-15 Forty-third Ave. i. §. tie Be. 


Lccnsnenessssomnece 


L. 2. we eee mes eeeeeeee 


LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 


at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Tue Arr Dicesr will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 


grown from a little group of art students with 
one instructor to an organized institution of 
2,000 day and evening pupils with 75 instruc- 
tors. For years the institution, then known as 
the Fawcett Drawing School, lacked adequate 
working space, and the Board of Education 
was forced to use rooms rented outside as 
annexes. 

A new subject is now taught in the school, 
—*Professional Contact.” knrollment in the 
contact class will be required of all third-year 
students taking illustration, advertising, cos- 
tume design, textile design and interior decora- 
tion. It is explained by Raymond P. Ensign, 
the principal: 

“The purpose of the class is to develop ini- 
tiative in the student and to prepare him for 
his outside contacts after graduation. The stu- 
dent will keep a notebook of written reports of 
lectures and exhibitions and will record such 
facts and opinions as may seem valuable for 
future reference. He will be tested and marked 
upon his ability to meet the professional stand- 


ard by making an actual contact before gradu- 
ation.” 


League Department 
[Concluded from page 35] 


ing.”” May I add a suggestion, from experience, that 
might well figure among your warnings! 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent from a wider rec- 
ommending of arbitration, is the fact that arbitra- 
tions so often constitute a mere trap in which, 
through omitting safeguards, the parties find them- 
selves, when an arbitrator widely oversteps the inten- 
tion of the parties to the submission. 

I have in mind a recent important case where an 
arbitrator, of high character and attainments, but 
obsessed with the apparent scope of his power; in his 
award expressly set forth that $50,000 damages had 
been inflicted by one party on the other; but instead 
of making his award accordingly, proceeded to inti- 
mate that arbitration implied compromise, and that, 
in the exercise of unqualified power, he would excuse 
the guilty party from paying more than half the 
damages inflicted, and therefore awarded only $25,- 
000, or one-half the loss to the party who had suf- 
fered. The Special Term, Appellate Division, and 
Court of Appeals rubber-stamped a confirmation, 
declining to discuss the really well-limited scope of 
the submission, which had attempted to preclude any 
such fiasco. This outcome was a shock and a setback 
to friends of arbitration who were affected by it. 

Would not your organization favor some clear 
statement in its recommended submission forms, to the 
effect that the arbitrator must make his award in 
accordance with the facts found by him; and that 
any award violative of this principle shall be deemed 
contrary to the submission agreement? 

We will probably call on you before long for some 
more copies of your rules and of your “Warning” 
sheet. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR O. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman, National Legal Committee, 
American Artists Professional League. 


New York, November 21, 1930. 
NEW YORK COUNTY LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
Mr. S. Wilford Conrow, 
Secy. of the National Executive Committee, 
of the American Artists’ Professional League. 


Dear Sir: 


Referring to a recent announcement in the New 
Vork Times of a codification of the rules of fair 
practices in the sale of works of art. 

It was stated that a Code Contract was about to 
be drawn, and I shall be glad, if you find it possible, 
to be furnished with a copy of the Code. 

I have been Chairman of the above mentioned Com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers’ Association 
for almost twenty years past, and have, during that 
period, collected all of the Codes of Ethics, profes- 
sional or otherwise, which I could get. I shall be 
grateful to add to this collection the above mentioned 
Code. 

CAB/TAD. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES A. BOSTON, Chairman. 


1—Uniform Contract Forms, Artist and Dealer, A, B, 
C and D were mailed promptly to Mr. Boston. Ep 


Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
940 3rd*Ave., at 57th St., N. Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 


IF YOU DON’T GET ONE OF 
THESE SETS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


YOU SHOULD BUY ONE 
FOR YOURSELF 


§elican 


Japanaqua Hand Printing 
Water Color Set No. 1225 D 
Complete ee 


Pelican Oil Colors 
Complete Sets 


Beautiful Water Color Sets 
Complete............$1.00 up 


Rich Art Spectrum Tempera 
Colors Set of 16 jars. ...$3.00 


Write direct to us, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 


Incorporated 
31 WEST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 


SUPERFINE OIL COLOUR 


FBS 
eae 
FOR HIGH QUALITY in} 
AND BRILLIANCY = 
3 


> a 
atlas 


AP S 
BOURGEOIS Fibs 


Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 


Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 


DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 


Color-W ork 
Light 
Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicrest 
have become a directory of art material manu- 
facturers and dealers. 





SEST 
anu- 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Barrarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Witrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


OBJECT: 7o promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


PRoFESSIONAL Membsgrs, in every field of the visual arts— 


DUES,$3.00 a year, 
including _ subscrip- 


anp Associate PRoFgssionaL MemBgrs, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and tion to THe Art 


those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 
Lay Memsgrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 
Oj the Dues, $1.00 goes to the Organized Regional Chapters of the district in which 


a member resides. 


Digest. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including THe Art 
Dicgst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





LAST MINUTE REMINDER TO ALL IN THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


REGIONAL MEETING, ON THE EVENING OF WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1i7 | 


8 O'CLOCK IN THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, 215 WEST 57TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 
MEMBERS MAY INVITE GUESTS 


George Pearse Ennis, National Chairman of 
the Regional Chapters Committee, will preside. 
Guests of honor will be Professor Bossange, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, New-York 
University, Professor Greene of Princeton and 
Mr. Stout of the Fogg Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. The last has just returned from the 
International Art Congress in Milan, and will 
bring us direct word of art movements and 
interest in technic in other countries. 

The Art Movie Films described in these col- 
umns in the December Ist issue of Tue Art 
Dicesr will be shown at 8:30. 

You are cordially invited by the New York 
District Regional Chapters to be present and 
to bring your friends. 

*e 


THE ART DIGEST 


Members will note that Tue Arr Dicesr 
has been enlarged, and that the regular sub- 
scription price to it is now $3.00. 

For this price The American Artists Profes- 
sional League will give to Professional and 
Associate Professional Members, membership 
in our national organization, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue Art Dicest in which the League 
runs its Independent Department as its means 
of regular communication to all members, and 
of the amount of the dues $1.00 will be paid by 
The National Treasurer to the organized Re- 
gional Chapter in which a member is enrolled. 


The dues of Lay Members remain unchanged: 


at $5.00, the League paying full price for their 
subscriptions to THe Art Dicest, and paying 
$1.00 of the balance to their Regional Chapter. 
With the basic work for American artists 
already being carried on by the National 
Executive committee, and the various Na- 
tional Committees and with the promise of 
similar work being undertaken locally in State 
and community by the Regional Chapters, the 
American Artists Professional League ranks 
high among the important art organizations of 
this great country. No other of which we are 
aware is so well organized to work wisely, we 
trust, for the welfare of the working artist, to 
act as the spokesman for American artists and 
art lovers on matters of public or general im- 
portance, or to spread among them accurate 
technical knowledge that should assure longev- 
ity to works of creative art. Nor is there any 
other organization that welcomes to its mem- 
bership every American professional worker in 
the visual arts or handicrafts, all in allied edu- 
cational or art museum work, and, as Lay 
Members, all friends of art in America. 
Surely this League is one of the most active 
and promising of all national art organizations 
in America. It is proving itself worthy of the 





enthusiastic support of its members, and of the 
individual effort of every one of them to bring 
to the League many new members. 

Invitation booklets will be sént on request 
to the Secretary, to all who will join in the 
good work of membership extension. How 
many of them can you use? 


* *# # 


LEGAL COMMITTEE MATTERS 


November 18, 1930. 
American Arbitration Association, 
Attention, Mr. George A. Little, 
Public Relations Executive, 
521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Little: 

Mr. W. S. Conrow, Secretary of The American 
Artists Professional League, has handed me for 
reply a letter you wrote him, under date of No- 
vember 10, 1930. 

In the newly prepared and circulated “Uniform 
Contracts,” we have inserted in the list of recom- 
mendations the following: 

“ARBITRATION— 

In the event of misunderstanding or controversy, 
it is recommended that the same be settled by arbi- 
tration in accordance with the Rules then obtaining, 
of the American Arbitration Association; the par- 
ties agreeing that judgment upon the award ren- 
dered may be entered in the highest court, State 
or Federal, having jurisdiction. The Arbitration 
Committee of the A. A. P. L. will hold itself 
ready to advise or assist on request, in any such 
case.” 

You will understand that, as recommendations, we 
are offering a number of paragraphs on subjects 
not necessarily to be included in the contract; but 
which we suggest that all members should cover by 
provision in the contract. 

Perhaps in a revision of the Uniform Contract after 
it has been tested out by some experience, we may 
wish to include a positive arbitration clause, and 
for that purpose we will be glad to have your latest 
revision and suggestion. 

The writer is now serving as Chairman of the 
Legal Committee of the A. A. P. L., by election 
following the death of Mr. Sherman Potts, the late 
head of this Committee. 

Very truly yours, 

ARTHUR O. TOWNSEND, 

National Chairman, Legal Committee, 
American Artists Professional League. 
1 enclosure, 
November 26, 1930. 

Jn re American Artists Professional League. 
American Arbitration Association, 
521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Attention, Mr. George A. Little, 
Executive Member, Public Relations. 
Dear Mr. Little: | 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
November 25, with enclosures. 

I think you will be justified in including The 
American Artists Professional League in Annex II 
of your next report, entitled: “Organizations Identi- 
fied swith the American Arbitration Association Sys- 
tem. 

I am particularly interested in that portion of 
President Eastman’s 1929 Report illustrated by the 
following on page 3: 

“This Association views with considerable mis- 
giving the increasing number of awards that are 
being contested in the courts.” 

Such misgiving is widely shared by lawyers gener- 
ally. Sound arbitration is a sorely needed relief from 
the breakdown in practice of our system of court 
administration. Our judicial system is perhaps the 
best that the wit of man has devised, and it contains 
the accumulated wisdom of many generations. But 
arbitration will not accomplish the needed relief un- 
less the merchants and the lawyers will heed such 
principles as are given on your sheet entitled, ““Warn- 


[Continued back on page 34] 
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THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


announce a reduction in the 
price of 


“CAMBRIDGE” COLORS 
(Made in England) 
vvvv 
“The Permanent Line” 


€ 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST. 





COMPLETE LINE 


of Artists Materials and Supplies, 
Foreign and Domestic. All standard 
brands; RUBENS’ brushes; WEIMAR 
and Cambridge colors; WINSOR and 
NEWTON products, etc., etc. Every- 
thing from a tube of white to a full 
studio or art school equipment. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


40 East 48rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


Senp For Price Lists 


Serving artists since 1868 


Nobema Colors 
Oil Paintings 


Never before has such a 
fine line of pigment col- 
ors been offered to the 
Artist and Art Student. 
Made in 45 Standard 
Colors in three sizes cf 
tubes 


BACKED BY 30 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING 
EXPERIENCE 
NOBEMA STANDS FOR: 


NONE 


BETTER 
MADE 


Singie tuves, each Doz. $1.00 
Double tubes, each 20 cts . 2.00 
Studio tubes. each 35 cts 3.50 


Write for special offer and price lists 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St.—49 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. 
Factory, Queensboro, N. Y. 


QuaKER Ciry Art SUPPLY 
ComMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art schools 
of America. 
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“Golden Age” of the Mezzotint Is Revealed in New York Show 


“Colonel Tarleton,” by John Raphael 
Smith, After Reynolds. 


The last quarter of the XVIII century in 
England saw the mezzotint achieving its great- 
est triumphs. This was the golden age of the 
medium, inspired, for the most part, by the 
portraits of beauitiful women and courtly 
gentlemen by Reynolds, Romney and _ the 
group of portrait painters who made glorious 
that period in British art. In the fifty mezzo- 
tints on view at the Knoedler Galleries dur- 
ing December, the art lover is able to see the 
painters and mezzotinters at their best. Val- 
entine Green, Thomas Watson, James Watson, 
Richard Houston, John Raphael Smith, Wil- 
liam Dickinson and James McArdell have left 
a lasting impression of grace, refinement and 
beauty, characteristic of their age. 

Malcolm C. Salaman wrote in the foreword 
of the catalogue: “It was the day of fashion- 


“Louisa, Countess of Aylsford,” by Valentine 


Green, After Reynolds. 


able beauty, but happily it was also the day 
of the painter who saw her primarily with a 
pictorial sense of beauty—to whom in fact, she 
was for the time’ being not the much talked- 
of Lady So-and-So, but the inspiring subject 
for a picture. Yet when we look at the love- 
ly women on the canvases of Reynolds and his 
compeers, with their decorative symmetry and 
their characteristic calmness and dignity of 
beauty, it is difficult to realize that this was 
a period of absurd and extravagant fashions, 
in which these very women- would make them- 
selves conspicuous and often ridiculous at 
Court or in the Mall, at Ranelagh or Vaux- 
hall, or anywhere but in Sir Joshua’s studio.” 

Tue Art Dicest reproduces three of the 
mezzotints from the Knoedler exhibition: 
“William Pitt,” first Earl of Chatham, known 


| brave.” 


| ploits of him and his legion in the Revolution- 
| ary War. 


“William Pitt,” by Richard Houston, After the 
Painting by William Hoare. 


to every American schoolboy for his opposition 
to England’s policy toward the American 
colonies, engraved by Richard Houston after 
William Hoare, published April 20, 1766; 
“Louisa, Countess of Aylesford,” engraved by 
Valentine Green after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
from the collection of Horace Walpole, the 
name and title of the personage being in Wal- 
pole’s handwriting; “Colonel Tarleton,” en- 
graved by John Raphael Smith after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Tarleton was the model of a 
light-horse captain; “alert of mind, of im- 
mense bodily strength and agility, patient 
of fatigue, frank with his men, fearless of 
odds, fertile of resource, but vain as he was 
The South still remembers the ex- 





“Buy Modern Works!” 


Professor Arthur M. Hind, Charles Eliot 
Norton Lecturer in Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1930-31, lectured on Engravings and 
Etchings at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and ended with this advice to collectors: 

“A final word to those of you who collect: 
Do not buy merely for great names, for rarity 
or market value. Start with something you 
care for (it doesn’t matter what). Try and 
educate your taste by constant reference to 
the fine things done in the past, which are uni- 
versally recognized, and you will probably end 
by collecting good things. 

“Above all do not belong to those who only 
buy old masters: this is the mark of a lack of 
appreciation in art as a living thing, a thing, 
too, from which artists must live, or if you dis- 
regard them, starve. 

“Buy modern works: make your own mis- 
takes, and don’t regret them; you will probably 
have learnt thereby; and enjoy the occasional 
experience of finding something unrecognized 
that is really good.” 


Water Colors for the Home 
. The American Federation of Arts is ex- 
hibiting a group of several hundred water col- 
ors suitable for home decoration at the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York. 








Method of French “Estampes” Used in 1930 


Another art concern has made its appear- 


| ance in New York—the Maurel Galleries at 
| 689 Madison Avenue. 


These galleries are not 
limiting their scope to any one field, but aim 


| to bring the young artist of any nationality to 


the fore by inviting him to present his work to 


| a committee of three well known figures in 
| art, who will approve all works exhibited. Leon 


Dabo has consented to act on this committee 
and there is a possibility that the other mem- 
bers will be Dr. McMann of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Mrs. Chester Dale. 


“Black Panther,” by E. Jouve. 


The accompanying print, “Le Pantére Noire,” 
is one of 20 etchings which E. Jouve, French 
animal etcher, was commissioned to make for 
the French government. It, therefore, bears 
the “épreuve d’état” of France; the original 
being in the Louvre and the rest in private 
collections. This is on view in the opening 
exhibition along with three albums of other 
animal subjects by Jouve, for whom the 
Maurel Galleries are the exclusive agents. 

M. Maurel, who is an etcher too, is ex- 
hibiting a group of engravings known as 
éstampes, which are to modern artists what 
the mezzotints were to the old masters. 
Estampes differ from mezzotints in that per- 
mission must be gained for this work and an 
edition is limited to 100 éstampes. The mezzo- 
tint was unlimited in production. Chagall, 
Derain, Asselin, are some of the artists whose 
works are to be seen in this collection. 

Throughout the winter season the Maurel 
Galleries are planning to give a series of lec- 
tures on Sunday afternoons by important 
figures in the art world. The first of the series 
was given by Leon Dabo, who spoke on “The 
Artist as a Creator of Economic Values.” 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find 


any work of art desired by a reader. 
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